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Foreword. 

THIS  little  book  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  some 
young  people  who  wish  to  preserve  the  traditions  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  parish.    Their  generous 
public  spirit  has  helped  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Several  recent  events  have  suggested  its  publication  and 
seem  to  make  its  appearance  timely.  The  passing  of  the 
parish  as  the  unit  of  civil  administration  has  provided  the 
parochial  historian  with  his  opportunity.  The  union  of  the 
churches  holds  the  promise  of  unifying  the  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  community.  The  change  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  parish  has  prompted  reflection  and  awakened  hope. 
Natives,  who  are  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  and  whose 
hearts  are  bound  to  the  old  home  by  tender  spiritual  ties, 
rejoice  to  rehearse  the  tales  of  their  grandfathers  and  to  hear 
of  the  doings  and  of  the  dreams  of  youth. 
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FOREWORD 


To  tell  the  truth, 

For  such  as  take  to  scorning 

The  friends  of  their  youth 

And  the  places  they  were  born  in, 

I  have  something, 

That,  like  the  light  of  morning, 

Sweeps  such  vapours  of  the  night, 

Though  dense  they  lie, 

Clean  off  my  sky. 

He  that  forgets 

The  hand  that  rocked  his  cradle, 

And  filled  life's  plate 

From  love's  o'er-flowing  ladle, 

That  forgets  those 

Who,  in  the  shelter  of  the  gable, 

Played  marbles  with  him, 

When  he  was  young, 

Let  him  be  hung  ! 

A.M. 
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TO    THE    YOUTH 
OF   THE    PARISH 


KINLOCHBERVIE   HOUSE 


KINLOCHBERVIE. 

What  a  beautiful  name  for  a  parish  !  There  is  music  in  it 
for  almost  any  ear.  How  sweetly  it  must  fall  on  the  ears  of 
exiles  in  distant  lands,  such  as  New  Zealand,  in  the  far  south 
and  British  Columbia,  in  the  far  west !  The  natives  of 
Kinlochbervie,  wherever  they  wander,  carry  with  them  the 
music  of  the  name  as  part  of  themselves. 

Kinlochbervie  !  How  did  the  parish  come  to  be  so  called  ? 
What  is  the  source  and  meaning  of  the  name  ?  Can  we  trace 
its  derivation  ?  We  may.  At  one  time  this  part  of  the  country 
was  called  "  An  Ceathramh  Garbh,"  that  is,  The  Rough 
Quarter.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  writing  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  said  :  "  It  is  all  rough  with  wood,  mountains,  and 
tractless  paths,  and  incapable  of  being  tilled  or  bearing  crops, 
except  in  a  very  few  places."  As  it  was  unsuitable  for 
cultivation  it  was  given  up  to  the  rearing  of  goats,  cattle,  and 
horses.  The  gearrons  of  Eddrachillis  were  famous  in  those 
days,  and  are  held  by  some  to  have  been  the  sires  of  the 
modern  Shetland  ponies.  Then,  as  now,  people  took  pride  in 
their  stock.  In  this  district  there  was  a  famous  herd  of  golden 
cattle,  the  steading  of  which  was  where  the  church  and  manse 
now  stand — an  Leathad  Ban.  The  lake  is  called  to  this  day, 
Loch-innis-nam-ba-bhuidhe,  meaning,  the  lake  by  which  the 
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yellow  herd  graze.  The  little  village  that  grew  up  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  between  it  and  the  sea,  was  called  Ceann-loch-nam 
-buar-bhuidhe.  English  speakers,  who  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  waste 
breath  on  so  long  a  compound,  and  called  it  Kin-loch-ber-vie. 
We  seldom  find  a  Gaelic  place-name  improved  by  being 
anglicised,  but  in  this  case  we  have  both  the  name  and  its 
meaning  euphoniously  preserved. 

Its    Boundaries 

The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  composed  of  two  parts  cut  off 
from  the  parishes  of  Eddrachillis  and  Durness.  In  1826  it 
was  formed  into  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Kinlochbervie. 

Its  boundary  runs  by  Geisgeach  Bay,  by  the  river  and  lake 
of  that  name,  to  the  top  of  Beinn  Dearg  Bheag,  through 
Bealach  Coire  na  Caoidh,  to  the  top  of  Craig  Riabhach  and 
Meall  na  Moine,  by  the  foot  of  Farmheall  to  Allt  na  Guaille, 
thence  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  Cnoc  a  Mhadaidh 
and  Foinne-Bheinn,  across  Beallach-na-Feidhe  to  Meall 
Horn  (Meall  a  Chuirn),  along  the  bank  of  Allt-a-Chuirn  to 
Ardachullinn,  and  to  where  An  Earrachd  joins  Loch  Stack. 
Loch  Stack  and  Laxford  river  form  the  southern  boundary 
to  Loch  Laxford. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  roughly  about  270  square  miles, 
and  is  probably  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world.  It  is 
dotted  throughout  with  fresh  water  lakes  to  the  number  of 
over  150.  These  with  scarcely  an  exception  abound  in  brown 
trout.  The  principal  harbours  are  Loch  Laxford  (salmon 
fiord),  Loch  Inchard  (the  high  peninsula),  and  Loch  Claise 
(the  hollow). 
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There  are  many  little  spots  in  which  the  eye  of  the  artist 
iinds  exquisite  beauty.  But  there  are  also  scenes  that  cannot 
fail  to  appeal  to  anyone.  Take,  for  example,  the  view  from 
Beallach-Tigh-Fionghal,  looking  east  and  south-east.  A 
glorious  range  of  majestic  mountains,  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  Scotland,  meets  the  eye.  They  overawe  and  uplift  the  soul. 
One  can  stand  there  and  worship  before  agelong  proofs  of  a 
Presence  that  is  Divine.  Foinne  Bheinn  is  2,980  ft.  high, 
Meall  a  Chuirn  2,548,  Arkill  2,560,  Stack  2,364.  Then  the 
mountains  of  Assynt,  Glasbheinn,  Cuinneag,  Canisp,  and 
Suilbheinn,  stand  in  the  distance  all  clad  in  heaven's  blue, 
reflecting  every  change  on  the  sky,  yet  remaining  unchanged 
throughout  the  ages. 

Foinnbheinn,  Meall  Horn,  and  Arkill,  are  famous  for  that 
sport  of  kings,  deer  stalking.  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  writing  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  said,  "  In  the  Dirimore  there  is  a  hill 
called  Arkill ;  all  the  deir  that  are  bred  therein,  or  hant 
within  that  hill,  have  forked  tails,  thrie  inches  long,  whereby 
they  are  easily  known  and  discerned  from  all  other  deir." 

Mr.  A.  Stewart,  writing  in  the  New  Statistical  Account,  in 
1840,  says,  "  The  description  thus  given  of  the  deer  having 
forked  tails  is  still  applicable."  This  legend  has  gone  abroad 
as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  Modern 
deer  stalkers  are  of  opinion  "  that  the  fork-tail  stag  is  really 
an  old  stag  that  is  in  bad  condition,  and  has  not  got  clear  of 
the  old  hair,  with  the  result  that  the  old  hair,  still  on  the  tail, 
parts  on  a  wet  day,  making  a  fork  at  the  point.  When  shot, 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  fork  in  the  flesh  of  the  tail."* 

*So  writes  Mr.  Scobie,  keeper,  Ardachuillinn.  Mr.  Munro,  Achfary, 
who  has  forty  years'  experience  behind  him,  and  Mr.  Robert  MacAulay, 
who  was  born  and  trained  in  the  forest,  agree  with  this  opinion. 
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Pre-Historic    Footprints 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  district 
known  as  Oldshore  was  at  one  time  well  populated  and 
cultivated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  land  was  well  wooded. 
The  fir  roots,  preserved  in  the  moss  through  centuries,  afford 
ample  evidence  of  this.  And  no  one  who  has  dug  or  burned 
these  has  the  feeling  that  they  are  very  ancient.  The  place 
names  of  the  district  supply  us  with  further  evidence.  The 
place  now  known  as  Strath  Choilleach  is  simply  Strath -na- 
Coille,  the  wooded  valley.  Then  there  is  a  little  lake  to  the 
south  of  Sandwood,  Loch  Claise-na-Coille — the  loch  of  the 
valley  of  the  wood.  Though  there  is  no  wood  there  now,  it  is 
evident  there  was  at  one  time.  Loch-a-Mhuilinn  (the  Mill 
loch)  tells  of  time  of  which  we  have  now  neither  record  nor 
even  tradition,  when  the  people  of  the  district  went  there  to 
grind  their  corn.  Not  far  away  is  Loch-an-t-saic  (the  Bag 
loch)  rather  suggestive  in  that  connection.  There  is  also 
Loch-na-Larach  (the  Sites  loch)  a  late  name.  These  give 
ample  proof  of  human  habitation,  cultivation  and  industry. 
Better  still,  the  river  Shinary  is  telling  its  own  tale  to  every 
thoughtful  listener. 

Let  us  listen  to  its  tale.  Oldshore  was  at  one  time,  as  has 
been  stated,  well  populated  and  well  cultivated.  The  wealth 
and  the  living  of  the  people  was  in  their  stock  of  cattle.  The 
land  about  their  holdings  was  cleared  of  stock  early  in  the 
season.  The  cows  were  taken  to  the  shielings,  where  butter 
and  cheese  were  made,  and  where  calves  were  reared,  during 
the  summer  months.  When  harvest  time  came  they  returned 
home  to  gather  in  their  crops,  when  the  cattle  found  abundant 
food  on  the  home  pastures.  Shinary  (seann  airidh  or  old 
sheiling)  afforded  good  pasture  for  the  whole  district.  It 
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provided  better  feeding  than  it  does  to-day,  for  it  was  eaten 
bare  every  summer,  and  therefore  grew  again  without  wastage. 
The  pasture  to-day  is  less  valuable  because  it  is  not  used  and 
cleaned  year  by  year  as  it  was  then.  We  may  still  picture  the 
women  milking  on  the  moor,  and  hear  them  singing  their 
milking  songs  as  the  jets  of  milk  fell  into  the  cogies,  and  the 
froth  rose  to  the  top. 

Though  the  district  of  Oldshore  has  been  inhabited  and 
cultivated  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  part,  yet  as 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Gordon  of  Straloch  relates 
that  the  whole  district  abounded  with  wolves.  In  1601 
King  James  VI.  made  a  grant  to  Earl  John  of  Sutherland  of 
"  the  lands  and  towns  of  Astlermoir,  Astlerbeg,  Sandewatt," 
with  the  mills  and  fishings  of  the  same."  The  mills  and  fishings 
even  then  seem  to  have  been  assets  of  some  value. 

Oldshore  as  a  place-name  puzzled  such  competent  scholars 
as  Dr.  Adam  Gunn  and  John  MacKay  of  Hereford.  The  former 
thought  it  was  from  fas-thire,  the  fertile  land,  as  opposed  to  the 
sterile  land  of  An  Ceathramh  Garbh,  the  latter  follows  the 
same  line.  Both  were  guessing.  In  ancient  manuscripts 
the  name  was  written  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  shewing 
the  difficulty  non-Gaelic  writers  had  in  giving  orthographic 
expression  to  purely  Gaelic  sounds.  They  made  it  Astler, 
Alsther,  Alstlair,  and  so  on.  In  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
MacKay,  son  of  Donald,  ist  Lord  Reay,  he  gave  in  life-rent 
to  his  wife  and  in  fee  to  his  son  Donald,  his  wadset  of  the 
lands  of  Sandwood  and  Alschermore.  There  you  have  a 
person  to  whom  Gaelic  was  native  spelling  the  word.  He  at 
once  revealed  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name.  There  are 
two  burns  in  this  north-western  part  of  the  parish,  which, 
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owing  to  their  position,  were  called  Allt-siar-mor  and  Allt- 
siar-beag.  The  larger  burn  flows  through  Oldshoremore  and 
the  lesser  through  Oldshorebeg.  Neither  burn  has  a  dis- 
tinctive name  to-day,  but  the  two,  without  doubt,  supplied 
the  district  with  its  name.  Oldshore  is  allt  siar,  the  western 
burn. 


CIVIL  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  parish  is  enveloped  in  darkness  down  to 
the  i8th  century.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  past  is 
fragmentary  and  cannot  be  woven  into  a  continuous  story. 

After  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  Haco,  the  King  of 
Norway,  is  known  to  have  landed  at  Oldshore  in  course  of  his 
retreat  homewards.  Evidently  he  did  not  get  much  to  help 
him,  for,  after  rounding  Cape  Wrath,  he  put  in  at  Loch 
Eriboll.  There  he  sent  a  foraging  party  ashore,  who  were 
severely  beaten  by  the  natives.  This  they  well  deserved,  for 
on  his  way  south  the  proud  viking  pillaged  and  burned  twenty 
villages  in  that  region.  King  Alexander  III.  settled  any  rights 
Haco  had  in  this  quarter  by  a  money  payment. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Donald  MacKay  of  Far 
forfeited  her  Majesty's  favour,  owing  to  some  political  offence, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  lands. 

In  1551  she  sent  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  pre- 
senting to  him  Robert,  Bishop-elect  of  Orkney,  as  his  tenant 
in  the  lands  of  Oldshoremore,  Oldshorebeg,  Sandwood, 
Ceathramh  Garbh,  Ceathramh  Meadhonach,  The  Island  of 
Hoa,  the  water  of  Abhainn  Garbh,  with  the  salmon  fishings, 
the  water  of  Sandwood,  with  the  salmon  fishings,  half  the 
water  of  Laxford  with  the  salmon  fishings;  and  with  the 
tiends  of  these  towns. 

In  1559  the  same  Bishop  of  Caithness,  "  for  certain  sums  of 
money  and  other  favours,"  granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Suther- 
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land  and  his  wife,  Helen  Stewart,  Countess  of  Errol,  and  their 
heirs,  the  same  lands,  tiends,  and  fishing  rights. 

Again  in  1564  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  forfeited  the  estate, 
and  Queen  Mary,  "  considering  that  Alexander  Gordon,  the 
Earls'  son,  was  an  infant,  and  had  not  partaken  in  his  father's 
crime, "granted  the  estate  to  him,  by  a  letter,  dated  6th  March, 
1564,  reserving  the  life-rent  to  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Errol  and  Sutherland. 

The  Earl's  crime  to  which  the  letter  referred  was  a  political 
one.  Mary  came  home  to  Scotland  a  young  widow  in  1562. 
The  Earl  of  Huntly  and  his  friends  thought  that  his  son, 
Sir  John  Gordon,  would  be  a  suitable  and  worthy  match  for 
her.  Mary,  however,  scorned  such  a  proposal.  The  Gordons 
were  highly  offended.  Mary  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  a 
tour  of  the  northern  counties  to  make  acquaintance  with  those 
parts  of  her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen,  Huntly  warmly  invited 
her  to  visit  his  castle  at  Strathbogie  in  passing.  This  she 
declined  to  do.  When  she  reached  Inverness,  expecting  to 
lodge  in  the  castle,  she  found  it  locked  in  her  face  by  the 
Governor,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Gordon.  Mary  summoned 
the  Highland  Clans,  the  Macintoshes,  the  Grants  and  the 
Erasers,  to  her  standard.  They  joined  the  royal  escort,  took 
the  castle,  and  hanged  the  Governor.  On  her  return  journey 
to  Aberdeen,  the  clansmen,  including  the  MacKays,  escorted 
her  all  the  way,  as  they  feared  an  attack  from  Huntly,  who 
was  declared  an  outlaw.  The  loyal  clansmen  were  ordered 
to  punish  him,  and  Huntly  gave  them  battle  at  Corrichie, 
twenty  miles  west  of  Aberdeen.  "  Huntly 's  force  amounted 
to  but  a  third  of  that  of  his  enemies,  but  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  he  had  friends  in  their  ranks,  and  the  result  of 
the  first  onset  gave  countenance  to  his  belief.  The  vanguard 
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of  the  royal  army  was  broken,  and  the  day  was  saved  only  by 
the  determined  attack  of  the  detachment  led  by  Moray. 
After  a  fierce  struggle  Huntly's  men  were  forced  down  the 
hill  into  a  morass  which  lay  at  its  base ;  many  were  wounded  ; 
120  were  slain  ;  and  among  those  taken  were  Huntly's  two 
sons,  Adam  and  John.  From  the  traitor's  death  that  awaited 
him,  Huntly  was  strangely  delivered ;  on  the  way  to  Aberdeen 
he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  stricken  by  some  natural  disease. 
A  few  days  later,  Sir  John  Gordon,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble,  was  executed  in  Aberdeen,  his  brother  Adam  being 
spared  on  account  of  his  youth.  Huntly  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  punishment,  but  his  body  was  subjected  to  the 
ghastly  formalities  of  the  feudal  law.  Seven  months  after 
his  death  (May  28,  1563),  the  coffin  containing  his  embalmed 
body  was  placed  upright  "as  if  the  Earle  stoode  upon  his 
feet,"  at  the  bar  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  when  sentence 
of  treason  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  his  posterity 
declared  incapable  of  office  or  dignity  within  the  realm. 

The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  supported  Huntly  in  this 
mad  enterprise,  fled  the  country,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Parliament,  but  four  years  later  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Scotland. 

In  1570,  George,  Earl  of  Huntly,  baron  of  the  barony  of  Far, 
sold  to  AoidhMacKay  at  Aberdeen,  for  certain  sums  of  money, 
some  lands  in  the  barony  of  Strathnaver,  including  Kinloch- 
bervie,  Na  h-Ardan,  Oldshoremore,  Oldshorebeg,  and  the 
fishing  rights  of  the  rivers  within  the  area. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  1601,  King  James  VI.  made  a 
new  grant  of  these  lands  to  Earl  John. 

The  parish,  one  of  the  most  remote  and  least  considerable 
in  Scotland,  provides  us  with  a  good  illustration  of  how  the 
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rulers  of  the  past  tried  to  govern  the  country  by  the  aid  of  the 
clan  chiefs. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  parish  of  Eddrachillis  was 
inhabited  by  two  clans,  the  Macleods  of  Assynt  in  the  Scourie 
end,  and  Morrisons,  from  Syke,  in  the  Kinlochbervie  end. 
Behind  the  historic  account  of  how  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  MacKays  there  is  an  intriguing  romance  that  merits 
preservation. 

Huistean  MacThormaid,  the  progenitor  of  the  Morrisons, 
was  a  Skyeman,  who  traded  between  Stornoway  and  Thurso. 
At  Thurso  he  had  some  business  dealings  with  the  Bishop  of 
Caithness  with  whose  sister  he  fell  in  love  and  married.  With 
her  as  her  dowry  he  received  the  church  lands  of  Durness  and 
Oldshore,  a  large  estate.  Here  he  settled  a  number  of  his 
clansmen  from  Skye,  who  occupied  it  for  generations.  The 
last  chieftain  of  the  Morrisons  married  a  daughter  of  Donald 
Ban  Matheson  of  Shinness,  but  he  died  without  an  heir.  The 
clansmen  made  the  widow's  life  so  unhappy  that  she  fled  to 
her  father's  home,  taking  care  to  carry  with  her  the  charter 
by  which  the  Morrisons  held  the  land  from  the  Bishop  of 
Caithness.  In  her  distress  she  appealed  to  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, who  relieved  her  of  her  destitution— and  also  of  the 
charter.  Thus  he  came  into  possession  of  the  property.  He 
did  not  find  it  a  valuable  asset,  for  the  Morrisons,  backed  by 
the  Macleods  and  the  MacKays,  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
title  and  to  pay  rents  which  he  demanded.  So  obstinate  did 
they  prove  that  the  Earl  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  For  sixty 
merks  a  year  he  agreed  to  give  the  land  to  Hugh  MacKay, 
Huistean  Dubh  na  Tuagh  (Black  Hugh  of  the  battle  axe), 
father  of  the  first  Lord  Reay. 

Huistean     Dubh    went    on    a    hunting    expedition     to 
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Foinn  Bheinn.  There  he  had  a  hunting  hut  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loch  an  Tigh  Sheilg.  Loch  na  Tuagh  is  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  the  hospitable  custom  of  the  time  that  when  the  Baron 
of  Far  came  to  hunt,  the  local  people  acknowledged  his 
presence,  and  presented  such  gifts  as  butter,  cheese  and  bread. 
One  day  a  handsome  young  lady  presented  herself  with  gifts 
of  that  kind  for  the  chief  and  his  party.  Hugh  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  pled  with  her  to  stay  with  him  in  his  hunting  camp. 
The  lady  proved  as  high-minded  as  she  was  handsome  and 
repelled  his  advances,  declaring  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
another — the  Morrison  chief — and  that  she  would  not  dis- 
honour her  husband  or  herself  by  such  consent.  Hugh,  on 
learning  who  she  was,  professed  to  be  profoundly  impressed, 
and  sent  some  of  his  retinue  to  fetch  Morrison.  Presently 
they  returned  carrying  the  chief's  head,  which  they  laid  at 
his  wife's  feet,  saying  : — 

We  found  him  in  his  bed  ; 

We  left  him  in  his  bed  ; 

We  did  not  think  of  rousing  him, 

We  merely  brought  his  head. 

So  here  we  brought  his  head 

To  show  that  he  is  dead  : 

The  lady  need  not  mourn  for  him, 

For  now  she's  free  to  wed. 

Filled  with  fear  lest  a  similar  fate  might  befall  herself,  she 
remained  in  the  camp.  A  son  was  born  in  due  course,  who  was 
seen  to  bear  a  prominent  birthmark  on  his  forehead — the 
mark  of  Morrison's  blood !  He  was  called  Donald,  and  was 
known  ever  afterwards  as  Domhnull  Ballach,  or  Spotted 
Donald. 

The  MacLeods  of  Assynt  and  of  Eddrachillis  were  constantly 
harrying  the  Morrisons,  who  eventually  called  upon  MacKay 
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to  come  to  their  help.  They  agreed  that  if  the  MacLeods 
were  beaten  Eddrachillis  would  be  divided  between  them. 

Donald  MacMhurchaidh  mhic  Iain  Mhoir,  the  notorious 
freebooter,  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  Highlands,  though  a  MacLeod, 
was  called  in  to  aid  the  Morrisons.  If  he  slew  MacLeod, 
the  young  chief  of  Eddrachillis,  he  would  get  Scourie  to  him- 
self. MacKay  kept  in  the  background. 

The  day  of  battle  was  fixed.  When  it  came  and  the  two 
opposing  forces  were  facing  each  other,  Black  Hugh  appeared 
with  100  men  to  help  the  Morrisons.  The  MacLeods  saw  that 
a  contest  was  hopeless,  and  capitulated.  MacKay  had  all 
the  parties  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  gave  Eddrachillis 
to  his  son,  Donald  Ballach :  he  induced  Donald  Mac 
Mhurchaidh  mhic  Iain  Mhoir  to  accept  as  his  portion  the 
Davoch  of  Hope,  together  with  the  hand  of  Morrison's  widow, 
Donald  Ballach's  mother. 

The  facts,  of  course,  were  that  Hugh  MacKay,  Huistean 
Dubh  na  Tuagh,  honourably  married  his  cousin,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Hugh  MacLeod  of  Assynt,  that  Donald  Ballach 
was  their  son  and  heir,  that  he  inherited  Scourie  through  his 
mother,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
MacKays  of  Scourie. 

That  part  of  the  Reay  estate  known  as  modern  Strath-naver 
was  sold  by  the  first  Lord  Reay  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  in 
1642.  He  was  obliged  to  sell  it  in  order  to  pay  debts  incurred 
in  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  in  which  he  and  his 
followers  took  an  honourable  part. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  estate  was  sold  by  Eric,  the 
seventh  Lord  Reay,  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who  became 
the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  late  Evander  Maciver's 
account  of  the  transaction  is  as  follows: — "Mr.  Loch  told  me 
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that  Lord  Reay  had  offered  his  estate  to  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  who  at  once,  in  decided  terms,  refused  to  purchase 
it,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Loch.  The  Marquis 
had  generously  offered  to  lend  money  to  Lord  Reay,  if  that 
would  suit  his  views,  and  prevent  the  sale  of  an  old  paternal 
estate.  Lord  Reay's  reply  was  that  he  had  resolved  to  sell  it 
for  family  reasons.  These  reasons  were:  he  was  a  bachelor,  had 
an  illegitimate  daughter  whom  he  had  educated  as  a  lady ; 
that  he  could  not  leave  her  the  estate,  but  could  give  her  the 
money.  It  is  odd  that  in  1834  I  had  dined  with  Lord  Reay  in 
London,  when  this  young  female  had  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  as  mistress  of  the  house.  She  afterwards  married  Sir 
Frederick  Minto,  and  it  is  said  it  did  not  prove  a  happy 
marriage.  I  afterwards  heard  that  on  her  marriage  she  got 
£10,000  from  her  father,  with  the  promise  of  succeeding  to 
to  what  he  would  possess  at  his  death  ;  that  Lord  Reay  had 
lent  his  money  on  West  Indian  property  and  lost  it,  and  that 
he  actually  died  a  bankrupt.  His  property  embraced  three 
Highland  parishes,  viz.,  Tongue,  Durness,  and  Eddrachillis, 
with  an  area  of  about  400,000  acres,  a  wild,  hilly,  rocky 
district,  with  rivers  and  valleys,  and  some  good  hill  pasture. 
The  family  residence  was  at  Tongue,  to  which  a  parliamentary 
road  had  been  constructed  from  Lairg,  and  there  was  a  coach 
road  from  Tongue  to  Thurso.  Durness  and  Eddrachillis  were 
absolutely  roadless  and  otherwise  unimproved,  and  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  the  Suther- 
land family  purchased  the  estate  for  a  sum  of  £300,000, 
which  was  much  more  than  its  value  at  the  time." 

There  is  another  version  of  the  transaction,  but  let  it  be. 
The  price  paid  for  the  estate,  including  fishing  rights,  house 
property,  etc.,  was  153.  per  acre. 
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Feudal  Conditions. 

The  feudal  system,  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Highlands, 
is  not  well  understood  to-day.  The  case  of  Kinlochbervie  will 
help  us  to  understand  it  so  far  as  land  tenure  is  concerned. 

In  the  year  1678  the  tacksmen  of  Kinlochbervie  were, 
Uilleam  Ruadh  MacEoghainn  Mhic  Anaoghais  who  paid  20 
marks ;  Donald  Og  20  marks  ;  John  MacThomais  Mhic 
Dhomhnuill  Riabhaich,  12  marks  ;  and  John  MacNeill  Og, 
12  marks.  In  Oldshoremore,  Hugh  MacKay  paid  20  marks  ; 
Hugh  Mac  Dhomhnuill  Mhic  Allin,  20  marks  ;  and  Effie 
Munro,  a  near  relative  of  Sir  Hector  Munro  of  Foulis,  20  marks. 

A  century  later,  in  1789,  Donald  Forbes  of  Ribigill,  was 
tacksman  for  the  whole  district  at  an  annual  rental  of 
£56  i6s.  4d. 

The  tacksmen  were  responsible  to  the  superior  for  the  rent, 
and  were  free  to  impose  on  their  sub-tenants  any  rent  they 
pleased.  The  appointment  of  factors,  who  acted  directly 
as  the  servants  and  representatives  of  the  superior,  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  hated  factor  of  later  times  was 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  old  rackrenting  tacksman,  for 
tenants  had  the  privilege  of  personal  access  to  the  proprietor 
with  their  proposals  or  grievances. 

The  people's  wealth  lay  in  their  stock.  That  was  strictly 
limited  in  feudal  days  and  in  our  own  time.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago,  each  tenant  was  allowed  "  three  small  Highland 
cows,  eight  sheep,  and  one  horse."  The  rent  of  holdings  ranged 
from  £2  to  £5.  The  price  of  cattle  averaged  £3  a  head  ;  sheep 
2is.  ;  goats  75.  ;  and  horses  £g.  Daily  unskilled  labour 
could  not  command  is.  a  day.  Tradesmen,  such  as  masons, 
carpenters,  and  tailors  averaged  2s.  6d.  per  day  ;  domestic 
servants  £3  IDS.  annually  ;  and  farm  hands  £7. 
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A  Settlement  for  the  Evicted. 

These  were  the  economic  conditions  when  the  clearances 
took  place.  That  was  in  1819  and  1820.  The  tenants  of  Strath- 
naver,  Achumore,  Strathmore  and  Strathbeg  fled,  they  knew 
not  whither,  when  their  homesteads  were  set  on  fire,  under 
sheriff's  warrant  of  eviction.  Those  who  did  not  go  abroad 
or  into  the  large  towns  were  permitted  to  squat  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  An  Ceathramh  Garbh. 

They  came  carrying  their  household  possessions  in 
"  crubags  "  on  horseback,  and  leading  their  wives,  children 
and  cattle  over  roadless  hills  and  moors,  poorly  shod  and  clad 
and  fed.  When  they  came  they  had  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads.  "They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins — 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ;  they  wandered  in 
deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
There  was  no  one  before  them  who  could  shelter  them.  Their 
children  were  born  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  and  in  caves 
by  the  sea  shore.  Their  sick  and  their  aged  were  subjected 
to  unspeakable  hardships  till  death  mercifully  released  them, 
and  they  were  received  into  everlasting  habitations. 

Referring  to  their  sufferings,  Mr.  Maciver  wrote  : — "  The 
feeling  created  by  the  introduction  of  sheep  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  and  by  the  clearances  in  Strath-naver,  which 
were  carried  out  in  a  harsh  and  ruthless  manner  by  some  of  the 
parties  who  acted  for  the  Sutherland  estate,  and  by  removals 
of  crofters  to  make  way  for  sheep,  had  generated  a  strong 
rebellious  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Sutherland  against  their  superiors." 

The  Duke's  factor  and  ground  officers  granted  and  allocated 
lots  of  land  to  the  refugees  in  such  spots  as  the  poor  creatures 
blindly  selected. 
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They  settled  in  Kinsaile,  Moll  Ban,  Rhimhichie,  Achlyness, 
along  the  coast  from  Rhiconich  to  Achrisgill  river,  in  Achris- 
gill,  Rhuvoult,  Inshegra,  Badcall,  Kinlochbervie,  and  Oldshore 
in  such  spots  as  were  not  already  occupied. 

Their  first  task  was  to  erect  some  shelter.  Their  houses 
were  of  the  most  primitive  order.  How  could  they  be  other- 
wise ?  A  foundation  was  cleared,  usually  at  the  head  of  the 
allotment,  and  walls  of  stone  and  turf  were  raised.  Lime  or 
even  clay  was  not  obtainable,  and  so  they  used  turf  to  make 
the  walls  air-tight.  Their  chief  difficulty  was  to  obtain  wood 
for  roofing,  which  consisted  of  turf  divots  and  heather  or  bent. 

They  lived  on  shell  fish  and  such  other  fish  as  they  could 
catch.  They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  but  it  was 
kind  to  them.  It  was  then  teeming  with  fish.  The  trawler 
had  not  come  upon  the  scene  to  scatter  and  destroy  the  spawn. 
What  they  suffered  during  the  first  years  of  occupation  it  is 
now  impossible  to  relate,  but  the  sufferings  and  privations 
of  those  years  of  oppression  and  want  left  their  mark  on  the 
most  thoughtful  among  them,  and  sent  many  to  premature 
graves. 

This  large  influx  of  people  made  it  necessary  for  the  church 
to  supply  them  with  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Kinlochbervie 
was  but  a  sample  of  many  districts  in  the  Highlands  in  which 
the  population  had  been  doubled,  and  even  trebled,  in  the  short 
time  of  two  or  three  years.  So  great  were  the  changes,  owing 
to  the  evictions,  that  the  Church  appealed  to  Government  to 
provide  churches  and  ministers.  The  response  was  great  and, 
on  the  whole,  generous.  Churches  and  manses,  known  as 
Parliamentary  Churches,  were  erected,  and  a  sum  voted  for 
ministerial  stipends.  One  of  these  was  erected  at  Kinloch- 
bervie— the  first  church  in  the  district — in  1829. 
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The  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
cultivation  could  not  have  been  wrought  by  the  plough.  It 
was  not  only  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  so  rough  and  stony  that 
pinch,  pick,  and  spade  were  the  only  instruments  fit  to  be  used 
on  it.  The  appearance  of  these  lands,  at  the  present  time, 
suggests  a  long  process  of  laborious  and  unremunerative  effort 
that  is  extremely  pathetic.  The  little  heaps  of  grey  stones 
with  which  these  holdings  are  dotted,  and  the  dykes  surround- 
ing them  were  dug  from  the  patches  of  soil  that  became  the 
fields  in  which  they  grew  their  crops. 

The  superior  moderns,  who  smile  at  the  caschrom  and  caib, 
have  little  understanding  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
futility  of  the  toil  of  the  poor  folk,  who  were  condemned  to 
eke  out  a  living  from  land  like  that.  A  little  knowledge  might 
modify  their  foolish  scorn. 

When  unremitting  labour  reduced  the  rough  land  to  arable 
patches  or  fields  the  landlord  gave  expression  to  his  apprecia- 
tion by  increasing  the  rent,  and  there  was  no  appeal.  Pay  or 
go  was  the  law.  These  increases  took  place  as  a  rule  on  the 
succession  of  a  son  or  other  relative  after  the  decease  of  a 
holder — a  mean  form  of  death  duty. 

When  the  Reay  Estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Suther- 
land family  it  was  without  roads.  The  Duke  took  a  most 
enlightened  and  generous  interest  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
by  means  of  which  the  country  was  opened  up  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  local  people  and  of  the  general  public.  The 
first  road  was  constructed  from  Kylesku  to  Durness,  and 
thence  to  Tongue.  Mails  were  conveyed  by  Kylesku  and 
Inchnandamph  to  Lairg,  and  by  Durness  and  Tongue  to 
Thurso.  Foot  runners  went  and  came  between  Kinlochbervie 
and  Invershin,  by  Loch  Garbad,  Loch  More,  and  Lairg. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  potato  disease  in  1846  caused  much 
distress  throughout  the  Highlands,  and  particularly  in  this 
parish.  Funds  were  raised  by  public  subscription  to  relieve 
distress,  and  a  National  Committee  was  formed  for  the 
equitable  and  judicious  distribution  and  administration  of  the 
money  throughout  the  affected  area.  That  Committee  recom- 
mended that  work  should  be  given  to  able-bodied  men,  who 
were  in  need,  and  who  were  willing  to  work  at  road-making. 
Public  money  would  thus  be  used  for  the  public  service  while 
at  the  same  time  it  relieved  the  immediate  distress. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  informed  the  Committee  that  he 
would  look  after  his  own  poor,  and  that  no  grants  would  be 
needed  from  the  Fund.  At  the  same  time  he  placed  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  his  factor,  Mr.  Evander 
Maciver,  to  provide  work  and  food  for  the  people,  saying, 
"  that  none  must  die  for  want  of  food."  The  road  from 
Rhiconich  to  Kinlochbervie  was  finished,  and  extended  to 
Sheigra  under  this  scheme. 

At  the  same  time,  and  rising  out  of  the  same  distress,  the 
road  from  Lairg  to  Laxford  was  constructed.  It  cost  £7,000, 
the  Duke  paying  one  half,  and  the  National  Committee  the 
other.  The  benefits  of  that  road  have  been  incalculable. 
At  first,  mail  gigs  went  and  came  twice  a  week  to  Lairg.  Later 
there  was  a  mail  every  second  day,  and  eventually  a  daily  mail 
each  way.  Thus  the  potato  disease,  which  was  a  sore  calamity 
at  the  time,  has,  by  the  wise  fore-thought,  self-sacrificing 
service,  and  co-operating  goodwill  of  our  fathers,  proved  a 
real  blessing  to  succeeding  generations. 

The  estate  management  took  advantage  of  the  distress  to 
remove  many  families  from  the  parish,  in  order  to  form  sheep 
farms.  Mr.  Maciver  tells  us  that  he  strongly  advised  His  Grace 
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to  assist  the  crofters  to  emigrate.  "This,"  he  says,  "  was  an 
immense  relief  to  the  remaining  crofters,  as  the  land  possessed 
by  the  emigrants  was  divided  amongst  them."  That  would 
have  been  a  humane  policy,  if  congestion  and  distress  were 
mitigated  by  emigration  and  enlargement  of  holdings  for  those 
who  remained.  The  facts,  however,  as  revealed  by  Mr. 
Maciver  himself,  show  that  the  land  cleared  was  not  given  to 
the  remaining  tenants,  but  was  formed  into  sheep  farms. 

In  the  case  of  Handa  we  have  this  illuminating  statement : 
"  It  was  deemed  best  to  convert  it  into  a  sheep  grazing.  My 
farm  being  directly  opposite  to  it,  I  became  tenant  of  it,  and 
I  occupied  it  for  upwards  of  forty  years."  The  people  who 
removed  from  Handa  did  not  all  emigrate.  Some  of  them 
settled  in  the  already  congested  district  of  Kinlochbervie. 
Kinsaile  and  Moll  Ban  were  cleared  and  Rhimhichie  formed 
into  a  sheep  farm  with  1,920  acres  ;  Skercha  was  cleared  and 
made  a  sheep  run  with  4,470  acres  ;  the  district  between 
Rhiconich  and  Achrisgill  river  was  cleared  and  given  to  the 
hotel-keeper,  1,520  acres  ;  Shegra  was  cleared  and  made  a 
sheep  run  of  1,300  acres  ;  Sandwood  was  cleared  and  made  a 
sheep  farm  with  1,940  acres.  Not  an  acre  of  the  land  cleared 
went  to  the  enlargement  of  the  holdings  of  the  remaining 
tenants,  unless  Sandwood  may  possibly  be  conceived  as  such  a 
case.  It  was  let  to  Hugh  MacKay,  merchant,  Kinlochbervie, 
who  already  occupied  Kinlochbervie  farm. 

The  population  varied  greatly  in  those  years.  In  1851  there 
were  nearly  1,000  people  in  the  parish.  In  1861  it  was  between 
800  and  900.  The  population  in  1921  was  671.  By  1931  it 
had  fallen  to  593,  that  is  by  78  or  n-6  per  cent. 

The  first  school  at  Badcall  Inchard  was  built  on  the  shore, 
as  people  travelled  along  the  shore  before  roads  were  con- 
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structed.  Boats  conveyed  pupils  from  Achlyness  and 
Rhimhichie  to  the  school.  For  a  time  the  teacher  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Grant.  When  the  road  to  Kinlochbervie  was  made  the 
new  school  was  built  at  the  roadside. 

The  old  school  on  the  shore  was  converted  into  a  storehouse. 
During  the  years  1846  to  1849,  the  Duke  placed  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maciver  to  be  used  at  his  dis- 
cretion to  relieve  distress  among  the  people.  The  inside  walls 
of  the  school  were  lined  with  tin  foil.  The  floors  were  covered 
in  the  same  way.  Quantities  of  meal  were  conveyed  in  bulk 
by  ship  from  Caithness  and  placed  in  the  store  for  sale  to  the 
people  at  a  reasonably  cheap  rate.  The  meal  was  lifted  in 
buckets  out  of  the  ship's  hold  and  transferred  ashore  in  small 
boats.  Factory-made  meal  sacks  were  not  then  in  use. 

In  the  early  sixties  steam-boats  came  with  supplies.  Meal 
and  other  goods  were  properly  labelled  and  invoiced,  addressed 
to  each  consignee.  There  were  no  local  merchants  except 
Hugh  MacKay,  Kinlochbervie.  It  was  then  Colin  Morrison, 
Balachrick,  began  to  deal  in  groceries,  dry  goods  and  live 
stock.  He  prospered.  He  was  a  big-hearted,  generous  soul, 
who,  though  childless  himself,  could  not  bear  to  think  of  a 
hungry  child  without  supplying  the  parents,  however  deeply 
they  may  have  been  indebted  to  him.  It  is  said  that  when 
Colin  was  dying  he  sat  up  in  bed  with  his  books  on  his  knees  and 
his  pen  in  hand,  and  cancelled  all  his  outstanding  arrears, 
praying,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 

Up  till  then  the  people  grew  their  own  barley  and  oats,  and 
made  their  own  meal.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  river  at 
Oldshore  from  time  immemorial,  and  a  small  mill  was  erected 
on  Achrisgill  river  after  tenants  had  settled  in  the  district. 
Each  township  had  its  own  kiln,  where  the  grain  was  prepared 
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for  the  mill.    The  drying  of  the  corn  was  an  art  in  which  some, 
both  men  and  women,  were  experts. 

The  kiln  was  a  social  centre  where  young  people  met  in  the 
warmth  of  the  oven,  and  spent  the  long  nights  in  song  and 
story.  Every  house  had  its  riddle  to  winnow  and  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  grain,  and  its  sieve  to  separate  the  husks  from 
the  meal.  When  the  meal  returned  ground  from  the  mill, 
the  sifting  process  was  a  heavy  task — a  task  which  fell  too 
often  to  the  lot  of  the  women  of  the  household,  who  toiled 
hard  for  their  daily  bread.  They  not  only  sifted  the  meal — 
they  baked  it,  and  of  the  husks  they  made  "  so  wans,"  that 
most  delightful  of  all  cooling  drinks  in  summer,  or  of  heating 
drinks  in  winter. 

The  Great  War. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  receive  a  certificate  from  anyone 
as  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  but  if  a  certifi- 
cate were  needed  for  their  public  and  social  behaviour,  no 
one  was  better  fitted  to  give  it  than  the  late  factor,  Mr. 
Maciver,  for  he  was  not  known  to  have  shown  much  love  for 
the  people.  In  his  reminiscences  he  left  his  opinion  of  them  in 
the  following  passage  : — "  The  crofters  on  the  Sutherland 
estates  had  been  treated  with  kindness  ;  while  the  rents  of 
the  large  farms  had  been  more  than  doubled,  the  additions 
made  on  the  death  of  a  crofter  and  his  wife  to  the  rent  were 
trivial,  if  not  nominal,  and  removal  was  not  carried  out  except 
for  gross  misconduct  or  illegality,  and  for  thirty  years  after  I 
became  factor,  they  were  easy  managed  in  the  Scourie  agency. 
They  had  confidence  in  my  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  as  their 
factor,  and  the  rents  were  paid,  as  a  rule,  with  regularity  ; 
in  short,  it  was  satisfactory  as  compared  with  most  Highland 
estates  with  crofter  tenants." 
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Indeed,  throughout  the  history  of  the  past  century,  serious 
crime  was  unknown.  It  is  questionable  if  there  is  a  parish  in 
Scotland  with  so  clean  a  record.  A  high  moral  sense  has 
pervaded  the  community.  That  was  not  due  to  any  fear  of 
the  law,  but  wholly  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  an  enlightened 
public  conscience. 

The  people  of  the  parish  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
patriotism.  Whenever  the  country  needed  men  it  found  them 
standing  at  attention.  Sixty-six  men  obeyed  their  country's 
call  and  served  in  the  Great  War.  Of  these  nine  offered  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  which  love  has  commemorated  in  the 
beautiful  Memorial  on  Rhian  point.  (See  Appendix  I.) 

One  of  them,  Robert  M'Beath,  won  the  most  coveted 
distinction  open  to  any  soldier  in  the  ranks,  namely,  THE 
VICTORIA  CROSS,  for  a  feat  of  bravery  such  as  has  not  often 
been  surpassed  in  the  far-flung  fields  of  British  warfare.  His 
cool,  self-forgetting,  and  successful  action  indicated  the  spirit 
of  his  Kinlochbervie  comrades.  The  deeds  of  the  one  express 
the  spirit  of  all. 

The  official  terms  of  the  award  speak  with  restrained 
eloquence  of  his  "  most  conspicuous  bravery  "  as  follows  :— 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  award  of 

THE    VICTORIA    CROSS 

to  the  undernamed  for  most  conspicuous  bravery  on  the  2oth 
November,  1917,  when  with  his  company  in  attack  and 
approaching  the  final  objective,  a  nest  of  enemy  machine  guns 
in  the  western  outskirts  of  a  village  opened  fire  both  on  his 
unit  and  on  the  unit  on  the  right.  The  advance  was  checked 
and  heavy  casualties  resulted. 

When  a  Lewis  gun  was  called  for  to  deal  with  these  machine 
guns,  L/Cpl.  McBeath  volunteered  for  the  duty,  and  im- 
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mediately  moved  off  alone  with  a  Lewis  gun  and  his  revolver. 
He  located  one  of  the  machine  guns  in  action,  and  worked  his 
way  towards  it,  shooting  the  gunner  with  his  revolver. 

Finding  several  other  hostile  machine  guns  in  action,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  tank,  attacked  them  and  drove  the 
gunners  to  ground  in  a  deep  dugout.  L/Cpl.  McBeath,  regard- 
less of  all  danger,  rushed  in  after  them,  shot  an  enemy  who 
opposed  him  on  the  steps,  and  drove  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  out  of  the  dug-out,  capturing  three  officers  and 
thirty  men.  There  were  in  all  five  machine  guns  mounted 
round  the  dug-out,  and  by  putting  them  out  of  action  he 
cleared  the  way  for  the  advance  of  both  units. 

The  conduct  of  L/Cpl.  McBeath  throughout  three  days  of 
severe  fighting  was  beyond  praise. 

The  Divisional  Commander  congratulates  the  recipient. 

Date  of  award,  nth  January,  1918. 

L/Cpl.  McBeath  was  attached  to  the  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  Battalion  (Territorial)  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

The  publication  of  the  news  of  his  heroic  exploit  and  of 
His  Majesty's  award  caught  the  imagination  of  the  Highland 
people,  who  proudly  feted  the  hero  and  presented  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  as  an  expression  of  their  boundless 
admiration. 

After  demobilisation  he  went  to  Canada  where  he  joined  the 
Police  Force  in  the  City  of  Vancouver.  Always  brave  and 
fearless,  he  was  placed  on  night  duty  in  a  part  of  the  city  noted 
for  disorder,  the  rendezvous  of  all  nationalities,  where  he  was 
shot  dead  while  on  his  rounds.  It  was  a  distressing  calamity 
which  filled  all  who  knew  him  with  general  regret.  That  a 
hero,  who  had  won  the  highest  award  of  his  King  and  the 
highest  esteem  of  his  friends,  who  seemed  to  have  a  promising 
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future  in  the  sphere  of  service  he  had  adopted,  and  who  was 
still  but  a  youth,  should  have  been  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  a 
skulking  assassin,  was  a  tragedy  well  calculated  to  produce, 
as  it  did,  feelings  of  profound  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

When  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  resolved  to  sell  his  estate  in 
small  parcels,  this  parish  was  put  up  for  sale  and  was  purchased 
by  a  native,  the  late  Mr.  George  Morrison. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  born  in  Strathan,  where  his  father  was  for 
many  years  a  shepherd  on  the  farm  of  Keoldale.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  principally  by  the  late  Mr.  George  MacKay 
of  Badcall  (who  had  been  tutor  to  many  lads  who  afterwards 
prospered),  and  at  Oldshore  School.  He  was  a  lad  o'  parts. 
Though  he  went  out  into  the  world  penniless,  he  carried  with 
him  two  valuable  assets  in  life,  a  high  ideal  of  duty,  and  a  great 
love  for  his  native  place.  Fortune  smiled  upon  him,  and  when 
opportunity  offered,  he  bought  Kinlochbervie,  and  became 
the  proud  laird  of  his  native  parish.  He  did  not  find  it  a  gold 
mine,  however,  and,  beginning  to  feel  the  hand  of  time  and 
disease  heavy  upon  him,  he  sold  it  to  the  late  General  Stronach. 
He  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Ullapool  where  he  died. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  Summers  Stronach,  C.B.E., 
was  Vice-Chairman  of  Roadrails  Ltd.,  the  Stronach-Dutton 
Roadrails  Patent,  which  was  operated  mainly  abroad.  He 
surveyed  the  ground  for  the  introduction  of  the  system 
between  Lairg  and  Kinlochbervie. 

He  was  educated  at  Merchiston,  served  with  the  Colonial 
Forces  in  the  Boer  War,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  In 
the  Great  War  he  was  Director  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 


RELIGIOUS   HISTORY. 

The  Approach  of  Christ. 

Though  there  is  no  record  left  as  to  when  the  Christian  faith 
reached  this  part  of  Scotland,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
manner  of  its  approach,  for  the  brave  and  venturesome 
pioneers  of  the  Gospel  have  left  indellible  marks  upon  our 
rocky  coast. 

The  celebrated  missionaries  of  lona  approached  our  land 
and  its  people  from  the  sea.  They  occupied  some  uninhabited 
islet  which  they  made  the  base  from  which  to  reach  the  people 
of  the  mainland.  That  was  their  method,  a  method  of  peaceful 
penetration.  They  had  no  sword  except  that  of  the  Spirit. 
They  had  no  lord  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance  except  the 
unseen  Lord  of  the  soul,  whose  commission  they  sought  to 
fulfil  as  the  supreme  end  of  life. 

Columba  himself  was  called  "  the  island  soldier  "  and  his 
followers  adopted  his  method,  as  they  manifested  his  spirit, 
in  the  work  of  evangelisation.  The  names  of  our  islets  still 
sing  their  glory.  Eilean-nan-ron  is  not  the  isle  of  the  seals,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  the  isle  of  Ronan,  a  Columban 
saint.  The  stance  and  remains  of  his  cell  are  still  on  the 
island.  Eilean  na  Naoimh,  the  isle  of  the  saints,  points  to  its 
occupation  by  those  devoted  Gospel  heroes  of  the  unknown 
past.  Eilean  a  Chonnaidh  does  not  mean,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  the  island  on  which  the  people  of  Oldshore  pick  up 
broken  pieces  of  wreckage  for  firewood,  but  the  habitation  of 
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the  Mission  Band  or  Brotherhood,  Eilean  a  Chomhnuidh.  It 
became  their  residence,  their  headquarters.  So  also  Port 
Chalaigeag  is  a  name  given,  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
but  by  people  approaching  it  from  the  sea.  Ronan  and  his 
men  left  their  coracle  in  Port  Chalaigeag,  the  little  wee 
harbour,  while  they  evangelised  the  countryside. 

In  those  far  off  days  there  were  no  people  round  Loch 
Laxford,  and  the  Missionaries  did  not  frequent  it.  But  at  a 
later  date  they  found  a  harbour  of  refuge  from  the  sea,  as 
many  another  has  since  done,  in  Eilean-nan-Eireannach, 
the  Isle  of  the  Irishmen.  Loch  Doughall  (Dugald's  Loch) 
is  a  name  that  points  in  the  same  direction,  the  Irish  or 
Argyllshire  name  of  some  venturesome  soul  who  did  his  work 
and  passed  away,  leaving  the  mark  of  his  name  upon  our 
rocky  shores  in  the  Ceathramh  Garbh. 

Those  men  came  to  our  coast  with  a  song  in  their  hearts. 
The  gladness  of  the  Gospel  story  bore  them  over  the  waves, 
and  enabled  them  to  endure  the  untold  hardships  of  the  sea, 
and  the  privations  of  life  upon  its  uninhabited  islands.  Their 
faith  sustained  them,  and  they  met  all  the  dangers  and  trials 
of  their  lot  with  a  triumphant  hymn  of  praise. 
I  walk  secure  and  blessed 

In  every  clime  and  coast, 
In  Name  of  God,  the  Father, 
The  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
We  are  all  their  debtors. 

Covenanting    Times. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
during  the  silent  centuries  that  lie  between  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Durness 
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was  the  point  from  which  the  Church  reached  the  people  from 
Kylesku  to  Borgie  river.  That  whole  district  was  one  parish 
in  the  diocese  of  Caithness.  Balnacille  was  the  centre  from 
which  all  religious  influence  emanated  till  the  year  1726  when 
the  parish  was  divided  into  three,  namely,  Durness,  Eddrachil- 
lis,  and  Tongue.  The  minister  who  was  then  in  Durness, 
George  Brodie,  chose  to  leave  it  and  come  to  live  in  Badcall 
Scourie,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  parish.  He  died  in  1740. 

The  most  prominent  minister  in  the  Reay  Country  in  the 
period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  was 
Alexander  Munro  of  Durness  whose  truly  apostolic  labours 
were  greatly  blessed.  He  found  the  people  sadly  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel  and  wholly  illiterate.  They  were,  however,  fond  of 
music  and  song,  a  trait  of  character  which  he  cultivated  and 
used  as  a  means  of  evangelisation.  He  composed  hymns, 
in  which  the  fundamental  and  experimental  truths  of  religion 
were  expressed  in  memorable  form,  and  set  them  to  easy  and 
popular  music.  In  this  way  he  induced  the  people  to  recite 
and  sing  the  Gospel  in  their  homes,  at  their  ceilidhs,  and  at 
their  work.  Mr.  Munro's  hymns,  Laoidhean  Mhaighstir 
Alasdair,  as  they  were  called,  were  widely  known  and  highly 
popular  in  this  part  of  his  wide  parish. 

Before  his  death  in  1643,  an  Englishman,  a  refugee  from  the 
non-conformist  persecutions  of  the  period,  sought  refuge  in 
the  remote  fastnesses  of  An  Ceathramh  Garbh.  His  name  was 
George  Squair,  a  native  of  Warwickshire.  He  set  himself 
to  learn  the  Gaelic  language,  which  he  so  mastered  that  he 
was  able  to  preach  to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue. 

With  no  ecclesiastical  status,  and  with  no  salary  he  did  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  in  what  was  then  a  needy  corner. 
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He  lived  happily  among  the  people  as  one  of  themselves. 
His  haunt,  however,  was  discovered  by  the  authorities,  and 
red  coats  were  sent  to  find  him.  When  hotly  pursued  on  one 
occasion  he  saw  a  girl  weeding  potatoes,  which  were  then 
coming  into  use  in  these  parts.  He  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing,  and  she  replied,  "  Weeding  potatoes."  "  And  have  you 
while  so  engaged  any  thought  about  the  interests  of  your  soul? ' ' 
he  asked.  "  Yes,"  she  said.  "  While  weeding  I  am  praying 
that  the  Lord  may  weed  the  love  of  sin  out  of  my  heart." 
"  If  that  be  so  "  he  said,  "  you  will  try  to  conceal  me  from  my 
persecutors,  who  are  close  behind,  and,  in  doing  so,  tell  the 
truth."  "  Come  quickly,  then,"  she  said,  "  and  lie  down  in 
this  deep  furrow,  and  I  will  hide  you  with  weeds." 

When  the  soldiers  arrived  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  Mr. 
Squair,  she  said:  "Yes,  he  came  the  way  you've  come,  and  stood 
where  you  are  standing  :  if  you  are  active  you  may  catch  him 
soon."  They  hurried  on  their  way,  and  when  they  were  well 
out  of  sight  he  rose,  singing, 

Ev'n  as  a  bird  out  of  the  fowler's  snare 
Escapes  away,  so  is  our  soul  set  free. 

He  married  a  native  of  the  parish,  that  same  young  woman, 
it  may  be.  A  daughter  of  this  marriage  married  a  Mr.  Munro, 
a  native  of  the  parish  of  Rosskeen,  who  held  land  near  Dun- 
robin,  which  is  now  part  of  the  home  farm  there.  They  had  a 
son,  George,  who  became  the  celebrated  minister  of  Farr  from 
1754  to  1775,  and  whose  generous  hospitality  Rob  Bonn,  in 
his  poem  on  The  Presbytery,  and  in  another  piece,  only  one 
verse  of  which  is  extant,  has  immortalised. 

During  the  period  of  the  covenanting  struggle  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  could  be  observed  only  with  great 
secrecy  by  the  dispossessed  ministers.  The  blessing  attending 
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Mr.  Squair's  ministry  was  such  that  a  strong  desire  was  felt 
by  his  followers  in  the  parish  to  have  a  communion  service. 
The  two  places  at  which  such  services  used  to  be  held  were 
Larach-nam-Bord,  at  Airidh-nan-Cruithneach,  above  Scourie, 
and  at  a  point  between  Oldshoremore  and  Druim-na-gaoithe. 
Both  places  were  regarded  as  too  open  and  prominent  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  spot  on  the  riverside  between  Rhiconich  and 
Loch  Gharbad  was  selected.  Word  was  sent  out  privately 
to  those  who  could  be  trusted,  and  who  were  known  to  be 
interested.  About  one  hundred  met  on  Sabbath  morning. 
"  Those  were  the  more  devout  and  faithful  in  all  the  hamlets  in 
Eddrachillis  and  Kinlochbervie.  They  approached  the  place 
as  if  by  stealth,  with  feelings  greatly  agitated,  but  with  hearts 
rising  in  earnest  supplications  that  the  Lord  might  grant  them 
His  protection  and  His  gracious  presence.  When  they  came 
to  the  place  they  found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  glade 
overgrown  with  birch  wood,  and  sheltered  by  wild  and  beetling 
rocks.  The  pulpit  desk  was  a  birch  tree,  sawn  off  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  the  tables  were  formed  of  turf  covered 
with  green,  smooth  sod. 

The  service  was  opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  after 
reading  and  a  short  exposition,  and  again  singing,  Mr.  Squair 
took  for  his  text  the  words  of  Thomas  when  delivered  from  his 
unbelief,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  The  whole  service  was 
a  memorable  one  .... 

"  It  was  long  believed  that  Obsdale,  in  the  parish  of  Ross- 
keen,  was  the  only  place  in  the  north  in  which  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years'  persecution.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
parish  of  Kinlochbervie  divides  with  Rosskeen  that  honourable 
distinction." 
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Mr.  Squair  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  Presbyterian  minister 
in  the  Reay  country.  He  was  eventually  joined  by  three  other 
persecuted  ministers,  who  travelled  by  Lochbroom  and  Assynt 
to  Eddrachillis.  One  might  be  safe  there,  but  four  could  not 
be  for  long.  They  resolved  on  common  action.  They  went  to 
Tongue,  where  Lord  Reay  was  supposed  to  be  sympathetic, 
but  he  dared  not  show  any  sympathy.  He  refreshed  them 
secretly,  and  sent  them  on  to  his  kinsman  at  Bighouse.  There 
they  met  with  similar  treatment. 

Thence  they  made  their  way  to  Ulbster  House  where  the 
Sinclairs  were  supposed  to  be  friendly.  There  they  were 
kindly  received  and  concealed  for  a  time.  The  Bishop  of 
Caithness  had  many  sharp  and  long  ears,  and  Sinclair  feared 
detection.  He  sent  a  faithful  messenger  to  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  who  was  known  to  be  sympathetic,  asking  if  he 
could  shield  the  men.  He  had  not  been  successful  in  shielding 
his  own  minister,  the  Rev.  John  M'Culloch,  but  he  offered  the 
men  his  protection,  if  they  could  be  conveyed  privately  to 
Dunrobin. 

They  were  kindly  received  in  the  dead  of  night  from  a  boat 
at  the  jetty  below  the  castle,  but  the  Earl  still  feared  they 
might  possibly  be  spies  trying  to  ensnare  him.  They  might  be 
prelatic  detectives  on  the  hunt  for  big  game  and  large  fines. 
After  consulting  the  Duchess  on  the  point,  it  was  resolved 
to  invite  the  men  after  supper  to  conduct  a  private  prayer 
meeting,  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  which  would  discover  to 
their  hosts  whether  they  were  true  men  or  not.  During 
worship  all  suspicions  and  fears  were  banished.  The  visitors 
revealed  themselves  as  true  men  of  God,  and  they  were  received 
as  the  guests  of  God. 
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By  Golspie  Burn  there  is  a  cave,  dry  and  commodious,  com- 
pletely concealed  from  the  ordinary  passers-by,  but  well 
known  to  local  people.  There  the  ministers  were  hidden,  and 
served  from  the  castle  table  by  the  very  hands  of  their  host 
and  hostess,  till  the  day  of  deliverance  came.  Then  they  were 
loud  in  praise  of  their  protectors.  They  are  said  to  have 
prophesied,  as  a  special  revelation  of  God,  that  all  the  lands 
of  Assynt  and  the  Reay  country,  over  which  they  had  been 
pursued,  would  one  day  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sutherland  family.  The  prophesy  was  fulfilled  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Squair  was  so  outworn  by  his  toils,  privations,  and 
sufferings  that  he  was  never  again  able  to  come  back  to 
Kinlochbervie. 

Missionaries. 

For  a  long  time  before  Kinlochbervie  was  erected  into  a 
a  parish,  it  formed  part  of  what  was  known  as  "  The  Eriboll 
Mission."  An  ordained  minister,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  status 
of  a  parish  minister,  was  appointed  to  the  mission.  He  had 
to  preach  in  Melness,  Eriboll,  and  Kinlochbervie,  on  successive 
Sabbath  days.  Travelling  in  all  sorts  of  weather  through 
pathless  moors,  often  without  a  horse,  was  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  dangerous. 

The  famous  John  Robertson,  of  Kingussie,  was  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  excellent  ministers,  who  served  the  Mission. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Neil  M'Bride,  afterwards  of  Kilmory, 
Arran.  Major  MacKay,  of  Eriboll,  who  was  himself  a  pro- 
fessing Christian,  had  a  piano  in  his  home,  and  the  minister 
refused  to  pray  in  his  house  so  long  as  this  instrument  was 
played  in  it.  The  Major  told  him  he  was  not  to  worry,  as  the 
Lord  enabled  him  to  conduct  worship  in  his  own  home  and  in 
that  of  many  others. 
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The  difference  of  views  and  feelings  came  to  a  head  on  a 
New  Year's  eve,  when  the  Major  gave  an  entertainment  and 
dance  to  all  his  dependents.  "  It  was  his  habit  to  do  this,  that 
he  might  have  them  all  at  the  same  time  under  his  own  super- 
vision, and  save  them  from  congregating  in  questionable 
places,  where  some  of  them  were  in  danger  of  disgracing 
themselves  with  drunkenness  and  riotous  conduct. 
Entertainment  he  knew  they  must  have,  and  he  thought  they 
ought  to  have  it  in  a  harmless  and  healthful  way,  that  would 
save  them  from  having  it  in  a  way  demoralising  to  them." 

Mr.  M'Bride  looked  upon  it  differently,  and  thought  the 
Major  was  setting  others  an  evil  example.  He  denounced  the 
evil  in  public,  and  so  the  breach  widened.  Excellent  as  Mr. 
M'Bride  was,  and  much  esteemed,  still  the  sympathies  of  the 
good  people  were  more  with  the  Major  than  with  him. 

This  state  of  matters,  however,  led  regardless  characters  to 
play  a  practical  joke  of  a  disgraceful  kind  on  the  minister. 
Like  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  M'Bride  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  Kinlochbervie  as  well  as  at  Eriboll.  Every  thing 
necessary  was  not  so  easily  obtained  then  as  now.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  take  a  journey  across  the  Moine  to  Tongue  to  get 
the  needed  bread  and  wine.  On  returning  to  Eriboll,  these, 
together  with  the  communion  plate,  were  securely  packed  in 
creels,  to  be  slung  from  a  "crubag"  and  carried  on  horseback. 
All  was  so  placed  as  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  next  morning. 

After  much  fatigue,  Kinlochbervie  was  reached  in  due  time, 
and,  when  the  minister's  wants  were  attended  to,  they  set 
about  all  necessary  preparation  for  the  communion.  On 
unpacking  the  creels,  both  minister  and  elders  were  shocked 
to  find  that  everything  had  been  abstracted — plate  as  well  as 
wine — and  their  weight  made  up  with  stones  and  sod.  This 
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must  have  been  done  during  the  night  before  starting  from 
Eriboll,  and  naturally  enough — whoever  the  miscreants  that 
did  it — the  doing  of  it  was  attributed  to  the  state  of  feeling  that 
existed  between  Mr.  M'Bride  and  Major  MacKay. 

Mr.  M'Bride  and  those  congregated  for  the  solemnity, 
however,  determined  that  the  communion  should  not  be 
deferred.  Before  Saturday,  wine  and  flour  were  secured, 
Mr.  M'Bride  himself  is  said  to  have  baked  the  bread,  and  stone 
ware  was  used  instead  of  plate.  Though  the  outward  provision 
was  thus  of  the  humblest  and  most  primitive  kind,  still  the 
communion  Sabbath  was  a  day  to  be  remembered — a  day 
whereon  the  Lord  vouchsafed  His  gracious  presence  in  a  way 
that  filled  the  hearts  of  His  people  with  a  feast  of  good  things. 

The  people  of  Kinlochbervie  were  indignant  at  what  was 
done,  as  being  a  slight  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  Mr.  M'Bride, 
so  they  determined  to  collect  and  present  him  with  a  new  set 
of  communion  plate.  They  entrusted  the  securing  of  it  to  a 
Mr.  Robert  MacKay,  who  was  called  to  Inverness  or  Edinburgh 
for  examination  in  connection  with  his  being  appointed  as 
teacher  in  the  district  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge. 

He  bought  the  plate,  and  got  Mr.  M'Bride's  name  engraved 
on  it.  But  on  his  return,  he  found  Mr.  M'Bride  had  left  the 
Reay  country  to  enter  upon  his  charge  in  Arran,  and,  being 
gone,  the  ardour  of  the  people  cooled,  and  the  collection  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  plate  was  never  made.  Mr.  MacKay, 
therefore,  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Falconer,  Eddrachillis,  and  his  successor  in  office.  At  the 
Disruption  it  was  the  personal  property  of  the  Rev.  George 
Tulloch,  who  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  he  in  his  turn  left  it 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Free  Church  at  Scourie,  and  we 
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presume  it  is  still  used  there  at  communion  seasons. 

Mr.  M'Bride  was  succeeded  in  the  Mission  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kennedy,  afterwards  of  Redcastle.  His  ministry  in 
Kinlochbervie  was  richly  blessed  even  if  he  had  no  more  to  his 
credit  than  Bean  a  Chreidimh  Mhoir  herself.  In  The  Days  of 
the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire  we  have  two  passages  that  show  us 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  work  of  the  church  was 
carried  on  in  those  times  :  "On  one  occasion,  walking  from 
Eriboll  to  Rhiconich,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  beadle,  and 
by  his  youngest  brother,  then  a  mere  boy.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  a  snowstorm  came  on,  and  his  little 
brother  became  quite  exhausted.  Raising  him  in  his  arms,  my 
father  carried  him,  and  not  only  kept  up  with  the  beadle,  but 
left  him  behind.  The  interval  between  him  and  the  beadle 
was  increasing  so  fast,  that  he  at  last  waited  till  he  came  up, 
when  he  found  him  so  wearied  that  he  was  compelled  to  relieve 
him  of  the  portmanteau  which  he  carried,  and  to  strap  it 
on  his  own  back.  Those  who  were  waiting  his  arrival  at  the 
journey's  end  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  coming  wiht 
the  bag  on  his  back,  and  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  dragging 
the  beadle  by  the  hand. 

"  The  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  was  dispensed  at  Kinloch- 
bervie, while  he  was  missionary  in  the  district.  The  only 
minister  present  with  him  on  that  occasion  was  the  parish 
clergyman.  The  less  that  would  be  given  him  to  do,  the  better 
pleased  would  he  himself  and  all  others  be,  and  so  the  whole 
burden  of  the  service  was  left  upon  the  missionary. 

"  The  only  available  and  comfortable  room  near  the  place 
of  meeting  was  occupied  by  the  ministers.  A  considerable 
number  of  respectable  persons  had  gathered,  among  whom 
were  Major  MacKay  of  Eriboll,  Mr.  MacKay  of  Hope,  and 
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several  others.  In  a  corner  of  the  meeting-house  there  was  a 
square  seat  into  which  heather  had  been  packed,  and  there, 
covered  with  their  cloaks,  the  Major  and  some  others  slept. 
The  minister's  house-keeper  having  to  furnish  the  gentry  with 
a  light,  as  they  retired  to  their  sleeping  places,  failed  to  find 
a  candlestick,  and,  being  anxious  to  save  appearances,  was  in 
no  small  ferment.  In  great  perturbation,  she  came  to  her 
master  to  tell  him  that  the  only  candlestick  she  could  put 
before  Major  MacKay  was  a  peat  with  a  hole  in  it.  "There 
was  no  better  candlestick  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,"  was 
his  only  reply  to  her  statement  of  grievances.  He  knew  well 
that  those  about  whose  comfort  Abigail  was  so  anxious,  were 
quite  content  with  whatever  provision  was  made  for  them. 

"  A  great  crowd  of  people  had  gathered,  and  the  parcels  of 
provisions  they  had  carried  with  them  were  stored  behind  a 
screen,  formed  by  a  sail  hanging  from  one  of  the  rafters  of  the 
meeting-house.  Each  one  came,  at  stated  times,  for  his  parcel, 
that  he  might  eat  his  crust  beside  a  stream  on  the  hillside. 
In  barns  they  found  accommodation  during  the  night.  But 
the  Lord  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  many  felt  His  saving 
power  and  saw  His  glory  during  that  communion  season. 
On  Monday,  in  particular,  so  much  of  the  Lord's  presence  was 
enjoyed  by  His  people  that  to  many  of  them  it  was  the  happiest 
day  of  their  life.  When  the  time  for  parting  came,  none  had 
courage  to  say  "  farewell "  to  the  minister.  They  lingered 
around  him,  and  followed  him  to  his  house  ;  and,  before  they 
separated,  he  and  they  sat  down  together,  to  a  refreshment  in 
the  open  air.  That  over,  they  walked  together  towards  an 
eminence,  over  which  the  people  had  to  pass.  On  reaching  the 
summit  they  stood  around  the  minister  as  he  prayed,  and 
commended  them  to  the  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Israel. 
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He  then  said  to  them,  as  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  "This  is 
pleasant,  my  dear  friends,  but  it  must  end  ;  we  need  not 
expect  unbroken  communion,  either  with  each  other  or  with 
the  Lord,  till  we  all  reach  in  safety  our  home  in  heaven,"  and, 
without  trusting  himself  to  bid  them  farewell,  he  turned  away 
from  them,  and  they,  each  one  weeping  as  he  went,  took  their 
respective  journeys  to  their  homes." 

Ministries 

For  a  long  period  the  parish  was  singularly  unfortunate  in 
its  ministers.  The  first  settled  in  the  newly  erected  church 
was  Mr.  David  MacKenzie.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in 
the  parish  of  Reay,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Caithness.  He  was  ordained  and  inducted  to  his  parish  on  the 
20th  day  of  August,  1829.  The  Rev.  Hugh  MacKay  Mac- 
Kenzie, of  Tongue,  preached  and  presided  at  the  ordination. 
His  texts  were,  Rev.  iii.  2  in  Gaelic,  and  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15  in 
English. 

The  people  were  greatly  uplifted,  for  hitherto  they  had 
been  served  somewhat  irregularly  by  ministers  and  pro- 
bationers. The  minister  of  the  parish  was  careless  and  addicted 
to  drink.  By  timely  resignation  he  saved  himself  from  deposi- 
tion, but  not  from  his  vice.  Great  expectations  were 
entertained  for  a  useful  and  successful  pastorate  under  the 
new  minister.  Those  expectations  were  not  realised.  He  had 
a  servant  maid,  named  Annie  Dodds,  whom  he  was  reported 
to  have  dismissed.  Next  summer  he  went  from  home  and 
came  back  with  her  as  his  wife.  Tongues  at  once  began  to  wag. 
A  wild  flame  blazed  through  the  parish  and  a  special  meeting 
of  Presbytery  was  held  at  Rhiconich  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of 
the  case. 
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As  witnesses  were  put  on  oath,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  presbytery  and  of  the 
witnesses  present.  The  members  of  Presbytery  were,  the 
Rev.  George  Tulloch,  Scourie  ;  Mr.  Hugh  MacKay  MacKenzie; 
Tongue  ;  Mr.  William  Finlater,  Durness  ;  Mr.  David  Mac- 
Kenzie, Farr  ;  with  Mr.  Hugh  MacLeod,  Divinity  Student, 
clerk.  The  representatives  of  the  congregation  and  witnesses 
were,  Murdo  Ross,  Achlyness  ;  Margaret  MacKay,  wife  of 
Donald  MacKay,  Sheigra ;  Donald  MacKay,  Sheigra ; 
Robert  MacKay,  Sandwood ;  Donald  Morrison,  Junior, 
Kinlochbervie ;  George  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie ;  Angus 
Calder,  Achrisgill ;  John  MacKenzie,  Achrisgill ;  George 
Campbell,  Kinlochbervie  ;  Hugh  MacKay,  merchant, 
Kinlochbervie. 

The  minister  was  called  to  subsequent  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery, but  having  failed  to  appear,  and  having  left  the  parish 
and  the  country  he  was  deposed  on  the  ground  of  contumacy. 

During  all  this  time  the  supply  of  ordinances  was  but 
irregular.  In  1854  a  royal  presentation  was  issued  in  favour 
of  Rev.  Robert  Clark,  a  native  of  Tongue,  who  was  then 
minister  of  the  Gaelic  Chapel  in  Glasgow.  The  people,  however, 
had  set  their  hearts  on  having  Mr.  Archibald  Cook,  of  Berridale 
and  Bruan.  He  had  been  there  previously  giving  supply, 
when  he  preached  both  on  Sabbath  and  week-days.  A 
petition  in  his  favour,  signed  by  137  heads  of  families,  was 
sent  to  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Cook  had  promised  to  come  if  he 
received  a  presentation. 

At  this  juncture  the  people  did  something  that  stands  to 
the  credit  of  their  layalty  as  clansmen,  and  to  the  nobility 
of  their  Christian  spirit,  though  it  reveals  a  pathetic  lack  of 
ordinary  worldly  wisdom.  The  Crown  as  patron  presented 
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Mr.  Robert  Clark.  Such  was  the  people's  trust  and  confidence 
in  their  superior  that  they  actually  petitioned  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  had  permitted  them  to  be  harried  and 
fired  out  of  their  ancient  homes,  to  recommend  to  the  Crown 
a  minister  who  would  be  an  acceptable  spiritual  guide  to 
them  ! 

The  people  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Clark  as  he  was  not  their 
choice.  He  was  a  man  of  good  standing  and  of  good  qualities, 
but  they  would  not  have  him.  Mr.  Angus  M'Gillivray,  of 
Strathy,  was  appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  Mr.  Clark. 
There  was  a  large  congregation  present,  but  only  the  factor 
and  ten  heads  of  families  signed  the  Call.  When  persons 
came  forward  to  sign,  audible  desparaging  remarks  were 
made  about  their  public  and  private  character,  which  had 
the  effect  of  intimidating  others.  In  any  case  only  ten  signed. 

The  three  elders  of  the  congregation,  Angus  Calder,  Robert 
Gunn,  and  John  Mackenzie,  were  appointed  to  petition  the 
Presbytery  against  Mr.  Clark  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cook.  The 
terms  of  the  petition  are  as  follows  : —  "  The  petition  of  the 
undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Kinlochbervie 
humbly  sheweth  that  the  late  most  noble  and  excellent  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  people  of 
Kinlochbervie,  was  pleased  to  signify  to  them  his  intention  to 
recommend  to  them  the  fittest  person  for  being  their  minister, 
who  should  be  agreeable  to  his  tenants  of  that  district,  being 
satisfied  that  the  usefulness  of  a  minister  depends  both  on  his 
own  acquirements  and  his  being  generally  agreeable  to  those 
over  whom  he  may  be  called  upon  to  preside.  That  favourable 
communication  was  generally  understood  as  granting  the 
petitioners  their  request,  and  accordingly  a  deputation  from 
them  attended  upon  and  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Presbytery 
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their  authority  to  call  ministers  or  preachers  in  connection 
with  the  church  to  preach  at  Kinlochbervie  in  the  interval 
between  their  own  supplies,  that  in  virtue  of  this  authority, 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook,  an  ordained  minister  of  long 
standing  in  the  church,  whose  eminently  pious  character  and 
singular  diligence  and  faithfulness  were  previously  well 
known  to  many  of  the  people,  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Kinlochbervie,  and  did  so  on  the  Sabbath  and  a  week-day  to 
the  universal  satisfaction  of  a  very  numerous  congregation  : 
that  immediately  thereafter  another  petition  in  which  every 
individual  in  the  district,  except  two  or  three,  harmoniously 
joined  was  sent  to  the  present  Duke  and  Countess  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  earnestly  praying  to  get  Mr.  Cook  to  be  their 
minister,  which  the  petitioners  have  no  doubt  would  have 
been  conceded  to  them  if  improper  representations  had  not 
been  made  of  the  case  by  persons  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  district.  The  petitioners  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  are 
fully  sensible  of  their  noble  Landlord's  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  that  the  selection  of  a  fit  person  had  been  the 
real  and  only  object  at  heart  with  them  :  and  therefore  the 
responsibility  of  those  persons,  who  have  misrepresented  Mr. 
Cook  to  them  must  be  very  great  and  awful :  and  now  it 
rests  with  the  Rev.  Presbytery  alone  to  decide  whether  the 
people  of  Kinlochbervie,  after  the  well  known  lamentable 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  recently  placed  in  regard  to 
a  minister,  shall  be  deprived  again  of  their  dearest  and  most 
valuable  rights  as  a  Christian  people,  by  refusing  to  give  them 
the  minister  of  their  unanimous  choice,  and  by  intruding 
another  upon  them,  who,  for  what  they  consider  weighty  and 
important  reasons  to  be  stated  in  due  time,  is  unacceptable 
to  the  whole  parish,  at  least  to  a  great  majority  of  them. 
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Your  petitioners,  considering  that  the  Rev.  Presbytery  have 
already  signified  their  willingness  to  give  the  people  their 
choice,  providing  the  appointment  fell  into  their  own  hands, 
beg  leave  most  humbly  and  respectfully  to  express  their 
confidence  that  they  will  give  no  countenance  to  a  violent 
settlement  of  the  presentee  against  the  will  of  the  congregation, 
but  on  the  contrary  shall  stop  proceeding  in  the  settlement 
until  they  are  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  parish. 
Your  petitioners  are  aware  that  Mr.  Cook,  on  whom  the  mind 
of  the  people  is  fixed,  has  been  represented  to  the  most  noble 
landlords  as  deficient  in  ministerial  qualifications,  but  the 
Rev.  Presbytery,  constituted  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  acting 
by  His  authority  alone,  will  judge  as  it  belongs  to  them  to  do 
so,  whether  he  is  really  qualified  by  life  and  doctrine  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  Apostle  ist  Tim.  iii.,  and  whether  he  is  not  by 
his  principles  and  habits  of  life  particularly  suited  to  the  people 
of  Kinlochbervie,  among  whom  there  are  none  of  a  higher 
rank  than  schoolmasters  and  fishers.  It  has  been  observed 
that  men  of  decided  piety,  and  of  universal  diligence,  and  of 
close  application  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  though  of 
ordinary  talents,  have  often  been  more  useful  in  the  church 
than  men  of  greater  talents  and  learning,  and  unquestionably 
this  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  religious  public  in  general, 
and  the  people  of  Kinlochbervie  do  particularly  cleave  to 
Mr.  Cook,  ist  Cor.  i.,  26-29.  And  Mr.  Loch  has  admitted  in 
his  letter  that  a  doubt  is  not  even  intimated  against  the  piety 
of  Mr.  Cook's  character  and  conduct.  Consequently  the 
petitioners  cannot  help  viewing  the  intrusion  of  a  minister 
of  a  different  stamp  upon  them,  and  one  who  by  accepting  the 
presentation  to  Kinlochbervie  in  face  of  repeated  intimations 
given  him  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  from  other  circum- 
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stances  stands  on  a  footing  with  them  very  different  from 
what  he  did  formerly,  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  the  promise  made  to  them  to  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  minister,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  standards  of  our  church.  May  it  therefore 
please  the  Rev.  Presbytery  of  Tongue  only  to  consider  the 
promises,  and  not  to  sustain  the  presentation  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Clark  until  they  have  made  inquiry  into  the  harmony  of  the 
parish,  and  to  act  therein  in  all  respects  as  they  will  judge  to 
be  most  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  people, 
thus  uniting  them  together  in  a  regular  attendance  on  divine 
ordinances,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  rules  of  the 
church,  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray." 

The  petition  was  signed  by  the  three  elders  and  137  persons, 
heads  of  families,  in  the  parish.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  ministers  who  constituted  the  Presbytery  at  that 
time  could  have  intruded  a  crown  presentee  upon  a  people 
like  those  of  Kirilochbervie.  They  did  so,  however,  with  the 
result  that  the  three  elders  resigned  office,  and  the  body  of 
the  people  never  owned  Mr.  Clark's  ministry  and  never 
attended  his  church. 

The  Disruption 

After  the  intrusion  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  people  continued  to 
meet  under  the  leadership  of  the  elders  who  had/fesigned, 
together  with  Donald  Lament,  Badcall  Inchard,  k,nd  Angus 
MacKay,  Oldshoremore.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  high 
religious  standing  among  the  people  and  was  doing  the  work 
of  a  catechist,  though  he  never  received  an  appointment  or 
remuneration  as  such.  The  Presbytery  was  petitioned  to 
appoint  him  as  catechist,  but  for  want  of  funds  this  was  not 
done.  These  men  were  not  only  ministering  with  devotion 
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to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  revived  spiritual  life,  that  was 
spreading  over  the  land,  and  that  issued  finally  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Free. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Clark  did  not  find  it  easy  to  work  in  the 
parish.  For  some  years  he  had  but  few  to  help  him,  and  when 
the  Disruption  took  place,  he  chose  to  remain  in  the  state 
connection.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  that  historic  event 
was  hailed  by  the  people  who  had  suffered  for  years  the 
spiritual  disadvantages  of  an  intrusion,  was  widespread.  The 
entire  population  declared  for  the  Free  Church,  with  the 
exception  of  three  families.  One  man,  a  native  of  Tongue,  on 
being  asked  why  he  continued  to  attend  Mr.  Clark's  ministry, 
replied,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  could  forsake  a  man  who  had  his 
back  to  the  wall  ?  " 

Mr.  George  Tulloch,  minister  of  Eddrachillis,  and  Mr. 
William  Finlater,  minister  of  Durness,  helped  to  organise 
and  consolidate  the  congregation.  Mr.  Eric  Finlater  had  just 
received  license  and  was  sent  to  serve  the  parish  for  a  time. 
Many  years  afterwards  he  wrote  his  reminiscences  in  "  The 
Free  Church  Monthly  Record."  "  My  first  sermon  in  the 
Free  Church  was  under  the  shadow,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
in  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the  people  sitting  on  the  high  road. 
This  was  in  the  parish  of  Kinlochbervie  ;  and  although 
comparatively  young  and  inexperienced,  and  certainly  not 
possessed  of  popular  pulpit  talents,  the  whole  church  going 
population  of  the  district  came  to  hear  me,  not  only  on  that 
but  on  every  succeeding  Sabbath,  while  I  sojourned  among 
them.  Although  we  were  not  out  of  sight  of  the  parish  church 
that  day,  the  minister  chose,  rather  than  open  the  church,  to 
go  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  parish,  where,  if  he  had  any 
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service,  he  must  have  held  it  along  with  an  old  Gaelic  Society 
Schoolmaster  and  another  man,  who  happened  to  be  a  native 
of  the  same  parish  as  himself." 

Though  Mr.  Clark  had  lost  the  entire  respect  of  the  people  as 
a  minister  of  Christ,  there  was  no  act  of  disrespect  towards 
himself  or  the  church,  such  as  amused  and  even  disgraced 
other  parishes.  In  Durness  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the 
Disruption,  the  tongue  of  the  church  bell  was  rapt  in  an  old 
stocking,  so  that  it  gave  no  sound,  while  in  Fair,  a  dead  dog 
was  suspended  above  the  pulpit. 

The  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  the  Free 
Church  and  his  refusal  to  grant  sites  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
the  settlement  of  ministers,  for  they  had  no  church  to  worship 
in  and  no  manse  to  live  in.  The  years  immediately  after 
forty-three  were  years  of  almost  incredible  hardship  and 
suffering  for  both  ministers  and  people.  The  case  of  Kinloch- 
bervie  was  peculiarly  difficult.  At  first  they  had  no  place  to 
meet  in  except  on  the  public  highway  under  Craig  na  Speireig. 
The  elders  who  resigned  after  Mr.  Clark's  intrusion  were  not 
willing  to  accept  office  again.  They  were  all  keenly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  but  their  past  experience  made  them 
hesitate.  Eventually  in  1846  four  were  appointed,  namely, 
Angus  Calder  and  John  MacKenzie,  Achrisgill ;  John  Macleod, 
Oldshoremore  ;  and  Donald  Morrison,  Sheigira.  They  were 
the  first  Free  Church  elders  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Eric  Finlater 
has  left  a  pen  portrait  of  one  of  them  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Disruption.  "  He  had  what  you  could  conceive  as  being  the 
look  of  Ezekiel.  He  was  a  tall  dark  complexioned  man,  with 
a  countenance  as  if  cast  in  bronze,  a  sharp  black  eye,  deeply 
set  in  the  head,  and  surmounted  by  shaggy  eyebrows.  His 
hair  was  long  and  dark  brown,  and  he  wore  a  great  coat  made 
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of  homespun  cloth.  His  look  was  downcast,  and  his  voice 
deep,  but  not  harsh  .  .  .  You  felt  that  before  you  stood 
one  who  had  deep  experience  in  the  Christian  warfare."  This 
was  Angus  Calder. 

The  people  were  poor,  and  at  that  period  suffering  the 
utmost  privation  through  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Many 
were  at  the  point  of  starvation,  yet  the  collectors  who  formed 
the  Association  for  the  Sustentation  Fund  were  able  to 
guarantee  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  them  to  call  a  minister. 
In  1848  they  called  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  who  had  been 
supplying  the  pulpit  for  some  months.  The  hearts  of  the  parish 
as  one  went  out  to  him,  and  he  accepted  their  call. 

No  sooner  was  the  Duke  shamed  to  grant  sites  than  building 
began.  The  new  church  was  finished  in  1846,  but  when  Mr. 
Fraser  was  called  there  was  no  manse  nor  any  immediate 
prospect  of  getting  one.  He  gladly  accepted  the  call  of  a 
people  who  gave  him  their  hearts  though  they  could  not  give 
him  a  home  to  live  in.  In  spite  of  their  poverty  they  were 
happy  together.  The  parish  minister  was  well  housed,  state 
paid,  but  soul  starved,  while  he  was  homeless,  often  hungry, 
but  very  happy.  While  they  had  no  money  to  give  for  the 
erection  of  either  church  or  manse  they  had  great  goodwill 
which  in  the  form  of  free  labour  became  the  equivalent  of 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Early  in  1851  the  manse  was  finished. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  Manse  Building  Fund  of  the  Church. 
When  it  was  finished  it  cost  about  £50  more  than  the  original 
estimate,  and  the  contractor  refused  to  hand  over  the  key  till 
that  sum  was  paid.  George  Corbet,  who  acted  as  congrega- 
tional treasurer,  wrote  to  the  Manse  Building  Committee, 
and  the  £50  came,  which  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  let 
the  waiting  minister  inside. 
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There  is  no  tradition  of  the  house  warming,  but  obviously 
he  did  not  find  it  as  home-like  as  he  wished.  There  was  a 
young  lady  in  Melvich,  Mary  Innes  Sinclair,  who  had  agreed 
to  come  to  help  him  to  make  the  manse  a  home.  They  were 
married  in  1855,  but  their  happiness  was  short  lived.  She 
died,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs 
Macintosh,  Melvich.  It  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  that  he 
was  never  the  same  afterwards.  He  died  in  1862. 

The  affection  of  his  people  is  commemorated  in  a  memorial 
stone  over  his  grave  in  the  Oldshore  Cemetery,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  :  — 

In  Memoriam 

OF  THE 

Revd.    THOMAS    FRASER, 

Minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Kinlochbervie, 

Who  died  18th  September,  1862,  in  the  46th  year 

of    his    age,    and    in   the  14th    of    his    ministry. 

This  stone  is  placed  here  by  his  sorrowing  congregation  to  mark 
their  profound  attachment  to  him  as  a  pastor,  and  their  high  value 
of  his  unwearied  exertions  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
interests  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  among  them. 

Mr.  Donald  Corbet,  who  succeeded,  was  a  remarkable  man. 
A  native  of  Ross-shire,  he  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  before 
entering  the  ministry.  He  was  appointed  parochial  school- 
master of  Ardnamurchan  in  1830,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
1843.  At  his  appointment  the  Presbytery  recorded  that  they 
found  him  "  in  all  respects  duly  qualified  to  teach  the  several 
branches  required  of  him." 

He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
church,  and  as  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict  proceeded,  he  became 
involved  locally  in  the  heated  controversy  that  prevailed. 
Mr.  Corbet  acted  as  Session  Clerk  of  the  parish.  A  Mr.  Neil 
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MacPhail  was  employed  as  a  teacher  within  the  parish,  and 
certain  charges  were  lodged  against  him  before  the  Session. 
He  appealed  to  the  Presbytery,  who  acquitted  him  on  all  the 
charges,  and  ordered  those  who  made  them  to  be  suspended 
from  church  ordinances.  Mr.  Corbet  was  summoned  before  the 
Presbytery  for  his  part  in  the  matter,  but  for  two  years  he 
failed  to  obey  the  citations  of  the  court.  Eventually  he 
appeared,  and  was  rebuked  for  his  conduct  in  the  case.  The 
fact  was  that  he,  being  a  pronounced  evangelical  and  the 
members  of  Presbytery  being  predominantly  moderate,  was 
made  to  suffer  for  his  principles  and  for  his  unguarded  tongue 
at  the  same  time.  He  had  qualified  for  the  ministry  and  was  a 
probationer  of  the  church  at  the  Disruption.  In  July  1843  he 
was  declared  by  the  Presbytery  to  be  no  longer  a  preacher 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  early  fifties  Mr.  Corbet  came  to  Sutherland,  and  was 
employed  as  supply  in  Strathy  and  Halladale.  The  charge 
had  been  vacant  since  1843.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
municants and  more  than  half  the  adherents  were  strongly 
opposed  to  him.  The  opposition  first  favoured  Mr.  Colin 
Sinclair,  afterwards  of  Invergordon,  a  native  of  the  parish. 
The  division  was  so  strong  that  a  Commission  of  the  Assembly 
was  sent  to  make  peace.  The  controversy  went  on  for  years, 
Mr.  Corbet's  friends  refusing  to  consider  any  other,  and  his 
opponents  refusing  to  give  in.  His  opponents  then  favoured 
Mr.  William  Fraser,  Lochgilphead,  and  another  trial  of  strength 
took  place.  When  Mr.  Fraser,  Kinlochbervie,  died,  Mr.  Corbet 
got  a  unanimous  call,  which  he  cordially  accepted.  He  was  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  man.  He  collected  and  carefully 
wrote  accounts  of  religious  life  in  the  Highlands.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  published  one  of  his  MSS.  under  the  title 
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of  "  Strange  Footprints  of  our  King." 

He  was  a  spare  slightly  built  man,  tidily  and  smartly  dressed, 
gentlemanly  in  bearing,  speech  and  habits.  He  wore  a  silk 
hat  and  carried  a  yellow  stick,  the  recognised  pastor's  staff 
and  symbol  of  the  evangelicals,  whose  party  the  other  side 
called  "  Creidimh  a  bhata  bhuidhe  "  or  "  The  faith  of  the 
yellow  staff." 

He  was  a  systematic  worker.  He  did  not  go  from  house  to 
house,  but  held  diets  of  catechising,  as  they  were  called,  in 
each  little  township  weekly.  To  these  all  the  people  were 
supposed  to  gather  to  be  catechised.  He  visited  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  but  not  such  as  were  able  to  attend  the  regular 
ordinances  of  the  church.  He  had  a  rare  knowledge  of 
herbal  and  other  medical  remedies,  which  proved  most  useful 
in  a  district  without  a  doctor. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  passionately  earnest  and  evangelistic. 
In  his  absorbed  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  he 
frequently  forgot  the  swift  passage  of  time.  On  one  occasion 
in  Strath  Halladale  he  preached  from  6.30  on  Sabbath  evening 
till  i  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  !  On  a  communion  Sabbath 
evening  in  his  own  pulpit  he  preached  from  6.30  till  10.45, 
when  a  well  known  character  of  the  period,  Doll  a  Chollector, 
shouted  out  "  Shut  up,  you  babler,  and  let  the  people  home." 

In  May,  1880  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  passed  away  in  June  in  the  presence  of  his 
two  sisters  who  had  served  him  with  loving  devotion  thoughout 
his  ministry.  Mr.  George  Sutherland,  who  was  Ladies'  School 
teacher  at  Fannagmore,  was  also  present,  and  was  a  source  of 
strength  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  sisters,  is  now  senior 
minister  of  Bruan. 
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He  had  made  all  arrangements  for  the  Communion,  which 
was  then  held  in  June.  Mr.  Duncan  MacGregor  of  Ferintosh, 
and  Mr.  John  MacKay  of  Althaharra  had  promised  to  assist. 
These  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  the  sisters,  who  were 
guided  and  supported  by  Mr.  Sutherland. 

His   tombstone   records  his    people's  high    esteem    and 
estimate  of  him. 

Erected  by  his  Congregation 

to  the  Memory  of 

Revd.    DONALD    CORBET T, 

Minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Kinlochbervie, 

for  16  years. 

A  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  sound  in  the  faith,  full  of  zeal  for  the 
truth,  faithful  as  a  reprover  of  sin  and  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Brought  under  gracious  influences  from  his  youth,  a  man 
of  unspotted  life,  a  mind  well-informed  and  studious  in  his  habits, 
well-versed  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  Christian  experience, 
he  sacrificed  position  and  prospects  for  the  crown  rights  of  the 
Redeemer  in  1843,  to  which  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  end. 

His  abundant  labours  and  trials  ended,  he  departed  in  peace 
on  31st  day  of  May,  1880,  aged  75. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." — Prov.  x,  9. 

The  men  who  ruled  the  congregation,  as  elders,  at  that 
period,  were  John  Gunn  and  Murdo  MacKay,  so  very  much 
alike  in  their  devotion  to  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom,  and  so 
very  different  in  their  natural  disposition.  Murdo  was  a 
quiet  gentle  soul,  who  adorned  the  offices  he  held  by  a  humble 
and  prayerful  performance  of  the  duties  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  For  many  years  he  acted  as  precentor  and  as 
Presbytery  elder.  John  Gunn  was  one  of  the  best-known 
among  "  the  men  "  of  Sutherland  in  his  time.  In  Caithness 
and  Ross-shire  he  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
faithful  and  helpful  speaker  on  communion  Fridays.  In  the 
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parish  he  bore  witness  to  the  Lord  and  His  grace  such  as  no 
one  else  before  or  since  has  ever  done.  If  the  minister  was 
from  home  John  Gunn  conducted  the  service  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  delight  of  the  discerning.  Every  Sabbath  evening 
while  he  lived,  he  held  a  meeting  in  his  kitchen  that  proved 
a  means  of  grace  to  many.  He  read  Bunyan  and  Boston, 
Flavel  and  Fuller,  and  other  sappy  Puritans — strong  meat 
which  he  enjoyed  himself  and  which  he  delighted  to  break 
down  for  the  use  of  his  hearers.  His  influence  in  the  parish 
was  paramount.  For  many  of  us  in  those  days  the  fear  of 
Shockie  Guinne  was  incomparably  more  effective  in  our 
general  conduct,  especially  on  Sabbath,  than  the  fear  of  God. 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  Christian  Church  depend 
not  so  much  on  a  few  men  of  outstanding  piety,  brilliance,  and 
position,  whose  lives  and  labours  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field  confer  distinction  on,  and  give  lustre  to,  their  church  in 
the  eyes  of  other  churches  and  of  the  world,  as  on  the  men  who, 
in  every  parish,  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  bearing 
witness  to  the  love  of  Christ  and  to  the  power  of  His  grace, 
by  their  devoted  and  active  lives  among  their  own  friends  and 
neighbours.  To  the  latter  class  William  Macintosh  belonged. 
For  many  years  his  humble  and  retiring  disposition  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  position  that  his  piety  and  ability  entitled 
him  to  occupy.  A  great  admirer  and  devoted  friend  of 
John  Gunn  he  never  felt  himself  called  upon,  so  long  as  that 
veteran  lived,  to  take  a  leading  place,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
called  away,  William  Macintosh  was,  by  general  consent, 
acknowledged  the  most  prominent  Christian  in  the  parish. 

At  the  fellowship  meeting  his  prayers  breathed  a  spirit  of 
passionate  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  power  from  on 
high,  together  with  a  humility  and  self-abasement  that  made 
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himself  and  his  hearers  rely  wholly  on  sovereign  grace  for  all 
their  blessings.  On  question  day  he  was  a  general  favourite. 
When  he  gave  out  the  question,  as  he  often  did,  it  always 
dealt  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  experiences  of  grace  in  the 
soul ;  and  when  he  spoke  he  invariably  dwelt  upon  the  same 
themes.  He  avoided  controversy  and  bitterness.  He  could 
not  help  that,  for  there  was  no  bitterness  or  censoriousness  in 
his  nature,  and  even  if  there  had  been,  his  apprehension  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  his  level  common  sense,  would  have 
prevented  him  from  expressing  it.  The  people  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  loved  him  greatly  for  what  of  Christ 
they  saw  in  his  life  and  character,  and  the  people  of  Duniess, 
in  particular,  showed  their  regard  in  a  fitting  testimonial. 

Mr.  Corbet  was  succeeded  by  one  of  nature's  choicest 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Duncan  Finlayson.  Born  in  1838  in  S.  Uist, 
he  went,  on  the  invitation  of  a  kinsman,  to  Australia  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Two  years  later  he  returned,  and  resided  at 
Knock,  in  the  parish  of  Sleat,  where  the  saintly  John 
MacPhail  was  then  minister  of  the  Free  Church.  Under  his 
ministry  the  returned  emigrant  was  savingly  impressed,  and 
he  was  immediately  led  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  After  being  licenced  he  acted  for  a  time  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Highland  Committee  under  Dr.  MacLauchlan. 
Thereafter  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Lee 
in  Nairn.  He  was  ordained  and  inducted  in  1881.  It  was  a 
time  to  be  remembered.  Most  remarkable  scenes  were 
witnessed  at  his  first  communion.  Mr.  Lee  was  his  chief 
assistant.  The  services  were  well  attended  throughout,  and 
a  very  deep  impression  was  made.  On  Monday  the  con- 
gregation was  swept  by  a  wave  of  high  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 
When  the  benediction  was  pronounced  the  congregation  did 
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not  disperse.  The  ministers  stayed  in  Rhiconich  Hotel 
because  the  manse  was  not  yet  in  habitable  order.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  and  the  majority  of  that  large  congrega- 
tion marched  to  Rhiconich,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  in 
expectation  of  getting  another  sermon  !  They  stood  in  a  body 
outside  the  front  door  in  tense  expectation.  At  length  Mr. 
Alex.  Munro,  the  Hotel-keeper,  came  out  with  a  chair,  which 
Mr.  Lee  mounted,  and  from  which  he  delivered  a  powerful 
appeal  from  the  words,  "  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto 
ME  and  drink."  His  dramatic  gestures,  his  vivid  illustrations, 
and  his  powerful  appeals  still  live  in  the  memory  of  some 
surviving  members  of  that  deeply  moved  audience. 

In  Mr.  Finlayson's  time  the  Disruption  Church,  built  on  the 
Tanfield  Hall  model,  with  the  pulpit  to  the  side  and  a  door  at 
each  end,  was  reconstructed  and  reseated,  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  repairs  to  church  and  manse  cost  over  £800. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  in  1892,  a  number 
of  families  throughout  the  parish  withdrew  from  the  Free 
Church,  and  formed  the  congregation  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  Secession  was  in  no  sense  due  to  the 
minister,  nor  a  reflection  on  his  work  and  character.  The 
movement  was  due  entirely  to  what  its  supporters  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  principle. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  extending  over  two  years,  Mr. 
Finlayson  died  on  the  I3th  of  June,  1905,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  daughters 
who  reside  in  London. 
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The    memorial    over    his    grave    bears    the    following 
inscription  : — 

Erected  by  his  sorrowing  Congregation 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

Revd.   DUNCAN    FINLAYSON. 

Who  was  for  24  years  their  faithful  Pastor. 

Born  in  South  Uist,   1838. 

Died  at  Kinlochbervie  U.F.  Manse 

on  18th  June,   1905. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  the  Rev.  John  Macaskill,  probationer, 
was  happily  settled  as  colleague  and  successor  to  Mr. 
Finlayson. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded,  in 
1856,  by  Rev.  John  Adam  Macfarlane,  who  was  translated  to 
the  parish  of  Urray  in  1861. 

In  1862  the  Rev.  Peter  Calder,  M.A.,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
at  Grantown,  and  was  for  two  years  minister  of  Fort  Augustus, 
was  inducted  at  Kinlochbervie,  where  he  remained  for  less 
than  two  years.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Clyne  in  1864.  He 
died  there  in  1870. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  MacKenzie  was  admitted  in  December, 
1864,  and  was  translated  to  Kinlochluichart  in  1876.  Three 
years  later,  in  1879,  he  came  to  Badcall,  Scourie,  where  he 
remained  till  1903,  when  he  retired.  He  died  in  1915  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  He  had  been  twice  married,  first  to 
Annie  Macpherson  of  Kirkmicheal,  Banffshire,  and  second,  to 
Penual  Grant,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  C.  M.  Grant,  minister 
of  Durness. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Hally,  M.A.,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  was  ordained  at  St.  John's, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1873.  He  returned  to  this  country  and 
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served  at  Carnwath  for  a  time.  He  was  inducted  at  Kinloch- 
bervie  in  April,  1877.  He  married,  and  his  wife  and  he  became 
very  popular.  Both  were  greatly  beloved.  Next  year  a 
daughter,  Mary  Catherine  Margaret,  was  born,  but  the  mother 
passed  away,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who  knew  her.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  Kinlochluichart,  where  he  died  in  1880. 

Mr.  Hally  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  David  Lundie,  M.A., 
in  March,  1880.  He  was  translated  to  Tongue  nine  years  later 
where  he  now  lives  in  retirement,  enjoying  the  high  esteem  of 
all  the  people. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Crerar,  M.A.,  was  the  last,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting,  of  the  old  Church  of  Scotland 
ministers.  He  was  a  distinguished  honours  graduate  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  licensed  by  his  native  Presbytery  of  Weem 
in  1869,  and  became  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Southport.  His  studious  habits  and  his  retiring  disposition 
did  not  find  in  Southport  a  congenial  sphere,  which  he  quickly 
quitted  and  took  up  work  under  the  Royal  Bounty  in  different 
parts  of  the  Highlands  till  he  was  admitted  to  Kinlochbervie 
in  1889,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1929. 

Unknown  to  himself,  he  was  the  occasion  of  doing  a  wide- 
spread and  highly  spiritual  service  to  evangelical  religion  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  When  on  his  way  to  the  Grammar 
School,  Aberdeen,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  his  fellow-travellers 
was  the  Rev.  J.  Calder  MacPhail.  The  big-hearted  minister 
took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  student,  noted  his  deep  devotion, 
his  high  ambition,  the  faith  and  self-sacrifice  of  his  parents, 
and  the  provision  made  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  help 
promising  candidates  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At  that 
time  the  Free  Church  had  no  scheme  for  helping  boys  to  attend 
a  Grammar  School  preparatory  to  entering  the  University.  The 
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minister  was  moved  to  reflection,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
Aberdeen  the  MacPhail  Bursary  Scheme  was  outlined.  Soon 
thereafter  it  was  launched,  giving  wise  and  well-planned 
assistance  to  deserving  and  promising  students,  at  a  stage  in 
their  career  when  they  needed  sympathetic  guidance.  It 
raised  the  educational  standard  of  the  ministry  in  the  High- 
lands by  giving  students  an  elementary  education  that  enabled 
them  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  University  course. 

Within  recent  times  the  parish  has  given  four  men  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  late  Rev.  Hugh  Gunn,  born  at 
Rhuvoult,  spent  his  ministerial  life  in  Skye.  The  Rev.  James 
D.  MacDonald,  M.A.,  born  at  Oldshore,  is  minister  of  St. 
Oran's  Church,  Edinburgh.  The  Rev.  Lachlan  Angus  Calder 
MacRae,  born  at  Badcall  Inchard,  is  minister  of  Shebster 
Caithness,  and  his  brother,  Alexander,  the  author  of  this 
work,  is  minister  in  Tongue. 


Rev.   JOHN    MACASKILL 


EDUCATION. 

The  story  of  how  the  people  were  educated  serves  as  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  state  of  education  in  most  of  the 
Highlands.  The  heritors  were  legally  bound  to  supply  a 
school  in  each  parish.  It  did  not  concern  them  that  in  a  wide 
parish,  populous  districts  with  many  children  might  be  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  more  miles  from  the  parish  school. 
Kinlochbervie,  being  but  a  district  of  the  civil  parish  of 
Eddrachillis,  had  no  parish  school.  It  was  in  the  Scourie  end 
of  the  parish. 

There  was  no  compulsion  to  educate  children,  and  when 
parents  desired  to  have  their  children  educated  they  usually 
formed  an  association  or  club  who  invited  a  teacher  to  come 
and  itinerate  among  them.  He  went  from  house  to  house, 
staying  a  week  with  each  family  till  all  the  families  in  the 
association  were  visited.  They  also  paid  so  much  per  head  or 
per  family  towards  the  teacher's  salary. 

The  first  regular  school  was  opened  in  Oldshore  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  A  Church  or 
Assembly  School  was  subsequently  erected  on  the  shore  at 
Badcall  Inchard.  When  the  road  from  Rhiconich  to  Oldshore 
was  constructed,  a  new  school  was  erected  at  the  roadside, 
which  was  meant  to  serve  the  whole  district  from  Achlyness 
to  Kinlochbervie.  It  consisted  of  one  large  class-room  and  a 
room  and  kitchen  for  a  dwelling  house.  A  large  garden  was 
laid  out  and  walled  round  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  That  was 
in  1846. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  house  and  grounds  when  finished  was 
£315  175.  6d.  The  value  of  the  site  was  £9  75.  6d.,  that  of  the 
garden  £45.  The  erection  of  the  garden  wall  cost  £n  ios., 
while  the  schoolroom,  dwelling  house,  desks  and  forms  cost 
£250. 

The  first  teacher  appointed  to  the  new  school  was  Mr.  John 
Cameron,  a  student,  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Being  a  student,  his  appointment  was  only 
temporary.  He  was  succeeded  in  1847  by  a  Mr.  John  Jack, 
who  remained  only  for  two  years.  His  successor  was  Mr. 
Alexander  McKellar,  a  professional  teacher,  who  remained 
for  some  years. 

His  position  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  E.  C.  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  but  as  the  children 
were  all  Free  Church  and  attended  the  Free  Church  School, 
he  was  often  without  any  pupils.  A  complaint  was  lodged 
with  the  Presbytery  that  he  was  neglecting  his  work  and  that 
the  school  was  for  days  never  opened.  He  suspected  that  the 
complainant  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Clark,  his  minister,  and  his 
reply  was  not  likely  to  placate  that  gentleman,  while  it  throws 
a  clear  light  on  the  educational  and  social  life  of  the  time. 

His  letter,  dated,  April  12/52,  runs,  "  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours 
of  the  6th,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say  that  I  am  no  day  during 
school  hours,  if  not  in  the  Schoolhouse,  out  of  sight  of  the 
premises,  except  on  Tuesday  now  and  then,  when  I  go  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  to  see  the  newspapers,  and  even  then 
I  am  not  more  than  one  hour  absent,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  locality  that  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine  there  being  no  children  attending  this  School, 
for  since  I  came  there  have  been  none  spoke  to  me  of  coming, 
except  last  winter  was  a  twelve  month,  six  made  their  ap- 
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pearance,  when  there  was  no  teacher  in  the  Free  School,  but 
as  soon  as  they  secured  a  teacher  they  left,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  and  these  left  when  they  had  finished  their  quarter." 

The  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  Presbytery,  who  again  wrote 
asking  whether  "  he  has  from  the  time  of  his  appointment 
opened  the  School  regularly  at  the  usual  hours."  His  reply, 
addressed  to  the  clerk  of  Presbytery,  was  worthy  of  a  good 
lawyer.  It  effectually  exposed  and  closed  up  the  minister. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  zgth 
November,  1852,  enquiring  whether  I  have  from  the  time  of 
my  appointment  opened  the  School  in  this  parish  regularly 
at  the  usual  hours,  and  in  reply  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I 
consider  the  fact  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  having  hitherto  signed 
my  certificate  at  the  end  of  each  term,  sufficient  proof  in  every 
respect  of  proper  conduct  on  my  part  up  till  Martinmas  last, 
and  that  since  that  period  I  have  punctually  attended  to  such 
scholars  as  are  under  my  charge,  and  in  proof  thereof  I  invite 
investigation  into  my  conduct."  The  Presbytery  allowed  the 
matter  to  drop. 

In  1859  Mr.  Peter  MacDonald,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Blair 
Atholl,  was  appointed  to  the  School,  where  he  remained  till 
the  new  education  system  came  into  operation  and  the  School 
Board  took  over  the  School.  They  continued  to  employ  him 
till  the  old  school  was  evacuated  and  the  new  one  at  Inshegra 
occupied. 

On  coming  to  Badcall  Inchard,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  ac- 
companied by  his  father  and  a  sister.  The  old  man  was  a  great 
favourite,  for  he  would  sit  ceilidh  by  the  hour,  yarning  the 
stirring  tales  of  Perthshire,  which  were  more  thrilling  than  any 
that  the  peaceful  Reay  Country  could  boast  of. 

The  teacher  married  after  he  was  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
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the  lady  he  brought  to  the  Schoolhouse  charmed  the  children. 
Her  presence,  her  manner,  and  her  singing  were  a  joy.  To  those 
who  knew  her  every  remembrance  of  her  is  a  lasting  treasure. 
Her  husband  was  respected  and  feared  by  most  of  the  young, 
but  she  was  beloved  by  all. 

One  of  the  most  notable  teachers  in  the  Oldshore  School  was 
also  a  Mr.  Peter  MacDonald.  He  was  popular  in  his  ways,  and 
a  general  favourite  with  the  people.  He  helped  them  with 
their  correspondence  and  in  other  ways.  More  than  a  genera- 
tion of  the  people  of  Oldshore  owed  to  him  all  the  education 
they  had  received. 

The  people  of  the  parish  were  always  anxious  to  give  their 
children  the  benefits  of  such  education  as  they  could  get  at 
that  time.  It  is  pathetic  to  read  of  them  pleading  with  heritors 
and  Presbyteries  to  help  them  to  get  teachers  for  their  children, 
and  to  see  them  time  after  time  turned  away  disappointed. 
Take  a  concrete  case.  Kinsailie  and  Molban  had  a  large 
population  in  the  thirties  and  early  forties  of  last  century. 
There  was  no  school  for  their  children,  and  they  were  too  poor 
to  provide  for  themselves.  They  approached  the  heritors 
through  the  Presbytery  but  met  with  a  refusal.  Then  they 
approached  the  Free  Church  to  which  they  all  adhered,  but 
they  were  told  there  was  no  money  available  for  such  remote 
places. 

The  Free  Church  Schools  were  well  attended.  Quarterly 
fees  were  paid,  but  attendance  was  voluntary.  Young  men 
and  women,  away  from  home  at  the  fishing,  at  farm  work,  and 
at  domestic  service  in  the  summer  months,  came  home  in 
winter  and  improved  their  education  by  going  to  school.  It 
was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  fully  grown  bearded  men  trying  to 
puzzle  out  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the  multiplica- 
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tion  table  side  by  side  with  infants  of  tender  years. 

The  Achrisgill  school  by  the  riverside  was  transferred  to 
Inshegra,  where  a  school  and  dwelling  house  were  built  on  the 
site  on  which  the  present  school  stands.  When  the  Scotch 
Education  Act  came  into  force,  the  Free  Church  handed  over 
all  her  schools  throughout  the  country  as  a  gift  to  the  nation. 
It  was  a  magnificent  gift,  worthy  of  the  high  and  generous 
spirit  that  had  animated  her  through  all  her  career  in  the 
service  of  the  people  and  the  nation.  During  the  interval 
between  the  conveyance  of  the  buildings  to  the  School  Board 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  school,  the  premises  were 
converted  into  dwelling  houses,  where  two  or  three  families 
resided. 

Two  young  men  from  Achrisgill  devoted  themselves  to  the 
teaching  profession.  Hector  Calder  was  appointed  master  at 
Achrisgill  in  1866.  For  three  years  he  served  with  conspicuous 
success,  the  attendance  showing  an  increase  of  45%  in  the 
period.  In  1869  the  Presbytery  transferred  him  to  the 
important  school  of  Sangomore.  The  Rev.  James  Ross, 
himself  a  distinguished  teacher  and  educationist,  was  then 
newly  settled  as  Free  Church  minister  of  Durness.  He  saw 
that  Mr.  Calder  was  marked  for  promotion  in  his  profession, 
and  he  encouraged  and  guided  him  to  go  through  the  usual 
course  of  training  for  it.  In  the  Entrance  Examination 
to  Moray  House,  in  1872,  he  stood  second  for  Scotland, 
and  in  the  Exit  he  secured  "  excellent "  in  eight  sub- 
jects, and  "  very  good  "  in  eight.  In  Religious  Knowledge 
he  was  first  in  both  entrance  and  exit  examinations.  He  was 
distinguished  by  very  great  energy  and  strength  of  purpose, 
which  enabled  him  rapidly  to  master  any  subject  he  took  in 
hand. 
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His  first  appointment  was  at  Lochinver,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  Gartmore  in  1877.  There  he  taught  with  much 
success  till  1884,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Free  Church  to  go  to  Lovedale  as  headmaster 
of  their  elementary  department.  There  he  laboured  with 
characteristic  devotion  till  death  claimed  him.  High  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work  and  character  was  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Lovedale  Board  of  Education. 

"  Mr.  Calder  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  those  under  his 
care ;  their  rectitude  and  spiritual  welfare  was  an  ever 
present  desire  ;  and  there  must  be  now,  all  over  the  country, 
hundreds  of  young  men  whose  lives  have  been  influenced  by 
him. 

"  The  moral  advancement  of  the  native  pupils  was  to  him 
the  supreme  end  of  Missionary  labour.  To  it  intellectual 
progress  was  distinctly  subordinate,  being  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  For  this  end  and  with  the  certain  hope  that  it  would  be 
ultimately  realised,  he  laboured  faithfully  until  God  called 
him  to  his  rest." 

Mr.  John  MacKenzie,  Achrisgill,  attended  the  parochial 
school,  first  as  a  pupil,  and  then  as  a  monitor  and  assistant. 
Being  a  lad  o'  pairts,  he  qualified  for  the  profession,  and  taught 
for  a  time  at  Skerray,  and  then  at  Sands,  in  the  parish  of 
Gairloch,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  teaching  life,  and 
where  the  work  of  his  life  and  the  worth  of  his  character  are 
still  held  in  high  esteem. 

There  were  places  in  the  parish,  such  as  Ardmore,  where  the 
School  Board  was  not  under  legal  obligation  to  educate  the 
children.  The  people  were  all  Free  Church  ;  and  the  Free 
Church  Ladies'  Highland  Association  sent  students  there  in 
the  summer  months  to  teach  the  young.  The  people  erected 
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a  school  at  their  own  expense  and  by  their  own  labour,  so 
keen  were  they  that  their  children  should  have  the  benefits 
of  education. 

Our  national  system  of  education  has  had  the  effect  of 
putting  this  remote  parish  on  a  par  with  other  remote  rural 
parishes,  and  of  advancing  the  standard  of  education  to  the 
general  national  level.  Modern  parents,  in  their  desire  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  children,  may  be  sometimes 
seriously  discontented  with  things  as  they  are,  but  the  bene- 
ficent change  in  educational  facilities  and  attainment  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  parish  in  the  course  of  the  past  century 
calls  for  profound  thanksgiving. 

In  Memories  Grave  and  Gay,  Dr.  John  Kerr  tells  a  story  which 
illustrates  the  low  state  of  education  in  the  parish  in  his  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  proud  interest  parents  took  in  their 
children's  advancement. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  Presbyterial  Examination 
of  the  school,  two  parents,  Duncan  and  Norman,  met  in 
Rhiconich  Inn,  when  a  discussion  arose  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  daughters,  Mary  and  Jessie.  A  wager  of  half 
a  mutchkin  of  whisky  was  laid,  and  as  Duncan  was  newly  out 
from  the  school  where  he  witnessed  an  examination  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  conduct  the  test. 

The  girls  meanwhile  were  amusing  themselves  outside. 
Norman  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  servant  to  send  in  Jessie. 
When  she  appeared,  Duncan  commenced  : — 

"  Jessie,  your  father  says  you're  a  grand  scholar,  and  as 
clever  a  lassie  as  our  Mary.  Now  jist  tell  me  this,  do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  a  verrub  (verb)  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Jessie. 
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"  That  will  do  for  you  ;  jist  go  you  away  and  send  in  our 
Mary." 

When  Mary  appeared,  Duncan  said,  "  Now,  Mary,  I  have 
been  telling  Norman  that  you  are  the  best  scholar  in  Suther- 
land. Jist  show  how  clever  you  are.  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  a  verrub  (verb)  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  in  quite  a  triumphant  tone,  "  it's  a  noun." 

Duncan  looked  defiantly  at  Norman  and  says,  "  There,  now, 
my  friend,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  she 
was  the  cleverest  lassie  in  the  Reay  Country  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  see  she  is  cleverer  than  my  Jessie  whatefer.  I  have 
lost  the  half-mutchkin,  and  we  had  better  send  for  it  now," 
he  added,  contentedly  ringing  the  bell. 


COL.  AND  MRS.   JOHN    E.  MOORHEAD 
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Through  various  causes  a  serious  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  population  of  the  parish  within  recent  years.  The  general 
depression  in  the  industry  of  agriculture  has  naturally  had  its 
effect.  The  cost  of  living  has  remained  high  while  the  price  of 
stock  and  produce  has  seriously  declined.  The  young  people 
have  gone  to  seek  more  remunerative  employment  in  the 
homeland  and  in  the  Colonies.  This  has  left  the  older  people 
to  struggle  alone  to  maintain  homes  and  steadings.  Hence 
there  is  naturally  a  serious  decline  in  the  birth  rate. 

Apart  from  the  land  there  is  no  local  industry.  Few  follow 
the  fishing  as  a  distinct  calling,  and  fewer  combine  fishing  and 
agriculture.  They  find  it  a  better  policy  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  their  land  and  live  stock. 

This  suggests  a  serious  problem.  In  order  to  make  the 
rearing  of  stock  pay  and  maintain  a  household  in  comfort  an 
extension  of  grazing  would  be  needed,  but  the  estate  has  none 
to  give.  There  is  much  land,  suitable  for  such  extension,  in 
the  adjacent  deer  forest.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  continuing  such  land  for  the  sport  of  a  few  while  as 
an  extension  of  grazing  it  would  benefit  the  whole  polulation. 

There  is  little  hope  of  an  increase  in  the  population  in  the 
immediate  future  except  by  a  return  to  a  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  a  more  general  use  of  home- 
grown and  home-cured  food.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  available 
means  by  which  the  Highland  people  can  retrieve  their 
economic  and  social  position. 
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If  we  were  brave  enough  to  be  characteristically  Highland, 
as  our  fathers  were,  grow  our  own  corn  and  grind  it,  rear  and 
kill  our  own  meat  and  cure  it,  spin  and  weave  our  own  wool 
and  wear  it,  we  should  be  a  healthier  and  a  happier  people.  If 
we  could,  by  our  industry,  clear  away  from  our  tables  such 
things  as  Swiss  Milk,  Danish  Butter,  Irish  Eggs  and  Foreign 
Bacon,  by  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  our  own,  we  should 
be  on  the  high  way  to  success.  If  after  supplying  our  own 
needs,  we  sent  our  surplus  wherever  it  could  find  a  market, 
a  rising  tide  of  prosperity  would  flood  our  Highlands. 

Such  things  should  not  sound  impossible.  Our  young  people 
are  open-eyed  and  active,  ready  to  embrace  such  opportunities 
as  come  their  way.  They  are  not  likely  to  neglect  the  wealth 
lying  about  their  feet  while  looking  vainly  for  that  which  lies 
across  the  seas.  What  they  need  is  a  lead  in  co-operative 
production,  marketing,  and  transport,  to  make  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  the  market  supply  of  Scotland.  The  land  is  poor, 
the  climate  is  changeable,  transport  is  difficult  and  expensive, 
but  a  wide  outlook,  clear  knowledge  of  passing  conditions, 
and  regular  industry,  backed  by  persevering  faith  and  hope  can 
accomplish  marvels. 

The  housing  conditions  have  greatly  improved  since  the 
century  opened.  Fixity  of  tenure  has  encouraged  improve- 
ments on  housing  and  steadings.  Modern  proprietors  have 
encouraged  such  improvements.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  bring  conditions  up  to  the  standard  demanded  by 
health  authorities.  Slate  has  taken  the  place  of  thatch  for 
roofing  ;  wood  has  taken  the  place  of  clay  and  flag  for  flooring; 
steadings  are  separated  from  the  dwelling  houses  ;  and  an  air 
of  general  comfort  has  been  given  to  the  parish. 
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In  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  John  Macaskill,  the 
people  have  a  warm  friend  and  a  wise  guide.  He  was  inducted 
as  colleague  and  successor  to  Mr.  Finlayson  in  1905.  Since 
then  he  has  been  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  their 
interests  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  matters.  For  many  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  later  he  became  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Authority,  and  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  County.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  County  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council. 

The  duties  of  those  public  offices  require  much  time  and 
thought,  yet  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  the  pastor  of  Kinloch- 
bervie.  He  systematically  attends  to  the  sick  and  poor,  and 
preaches  on  an  average  of  from  three  to  five  times  every  week. 
In  the  work  of  the  ministry  he  is  supported  by  a  Kirk  Session 
composed  of  men  of  deep  spirituality  and  of  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  the  Autumn  of  1930, 
the  parish  church,  having  become  vacant  through  the  death 
of  Mr.  Crarer,  the  congregation  unanimously  and  cordially 
united  with  the  late  United  Free  Church  under  Mr.  Macaskill's 
ministry. 

The  education  of  the  parish  is  in  capable  hands.  Miss  Fraser, 
a  native,  is  headmistress  of  Oldshore  School,  while  in  Inshegra 
School,  Mr.  David  D.  Todd,  M.A.  is  headmaster,  with  Miss  D. 
Morrison  as  assistant.  Both  Schools  have,  in  recent  years, 
obtained  excellent  Annual  Reports  from  H.M.  Inspector, 
fair  proof  of  satisfactory  work.  Miss  Jessie  MacLeod  teaches 
in  Achlyness,  and  Miss  Mackay  in  Ardmore. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

THE  GREAT  WAR— ROLL  OF  HONOUR 

KILLED  AND  DIED  OF  WOUNDS. 
Sergt.  Chris.  MacKay,  Achrisgill — N.Z.  Contingent. 
Neil  M'Intosh,  Achrisgill, — 5th  Seaforths. 
Wm.  M'Intosh,  Achrisgill — N.Z.  Contingent. 
J.  M'Pherson,  Ardmore — Gunner,  R.N.R.T. 
Alex.  MacKay,  Kinlochbervie — 5th  Seaforths. 
Geo.  Morrison,  Achriesgill — 5th  Seaforths. 
D.  L.  Ross,  Achriesgill — 5th  Seaforths. 
Hector  Ross,  Achriesgill — N.Z.  Contingent. 
M.  Ross,  Achriesgill — N.Z.  Contingent. 


OTHERS  WHO  SERVED. 

St.-Sergt.  R.  M'Beath,  V.C.,  Kinlochbervie— 5th  Seaforths. 

Capt.  W.  Campbell,  Achriesgill. 

Lieut.  D.  S.  Macrae,  Badcall,  Inchard— R.N.V.R. 

Lieut.  J.  Ross,  Achriesgill — Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Sergt.  John  Clouston,  Loch  Clash — Scottish  Rifles. 

Sergt.  R.  Macaulay,  Stack — Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Sergt.  H.  Morrison,  P.O.  Kinlochbervie — Military  Transport. 

L./Cp.  H.  MacDonald,  Achriesgill — Seaforth  Highlanders 

Wm.  Campbell,  Achriesgill — L.S.  Minesweeper. 

M.  Campbell,  Achriesgill — Mate,  Mine  Sweeper. 

L.  Ross,  Achriesgill — A.B.,  Minesweeper. 

H.  M'Intosh,  Achriesgill — R.  Navy. 

J.  M'Intosh,  Achriesgill — T.E. 
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Hugh  M'Intosh,  Achriesgill — T.C. 

D.  M'Kay,  Achriesgill— R.N.V.R. 

Wm.  Clouston,  Loch  Clash — R.N. 

James  Clouston,  Loch  Clash — K.O.S.B. 

H.  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie — M.T.  Canadians. 

R.  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie — 5th  Seaforths. 

J.  H.  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie — 5th  Seaforths. 

D.  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie— R.A.F. 

Capt.  J.  MacKenzie,  Rhuvoult — R.N.R. 

John  Campbell,  Achriesgill — N.Z.  Contingent. 

John  Campbell,  Achriesgill — Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Thomas  Ross,  Achriesgill — A.  &  S.H.,  M.G.C. 

Robt.  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie — Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Duncan  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie — Motor  Transport. 

J.  M'K.  Corbett,  Kinlochbervie— A.  &  S.  H. 

Thomas  Gunn,  Kinlochbervie — Gordon  Highlanders. 

Hugh  MacKay,  Kinlochbervie — M.T.,  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Donald  MacKay,  Kinlochbervie— R.N.V.R. 

Thos.  MacKay,  Kinlochbervie — Gordon  Highlanders. 

D.  R.  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie — Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Wm.  H.  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie — L.S.  attached  to  Cameron 
Highlanders. 

John  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie — R.N.V.R. 

Duncan  Corbett,  Badcall-Inchard — R.N.V.R.  Mine  Sweeper. 

H.  Macrae,  Badcall-Inchard — R.N.V.R.,  Mine  Sweeper. 

J.  MacKay,  Badcall-Inchard,  R.N.V.R.,  Mine  Sweeper. 

Andrew  Morrison,  Badcall-Inchard — R.N.V.R.,  Mine  Sweeper. 

D.  L.  Morrison,  Badcall-Inchard — R.N.V.R.,  Mine  Sweeper. 

John  Morrison,  Rhuvoult — L.S.  attached  to  Cameron  High- 
landers. 

P.  Grant,  Rhiconich — Motor  Transport. 
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J.  Grant,  Rhiconich — Cameron  Highlanders. 

E.  Grant,  Rhiconich — 5th  Dorsets. 

John  Fraser,  Achlyness — Cameron  Highlanders. 

Hector  Ross,  Achlyness — R.N.R.T.,  Gunner. 

John  M'Pherson,  Ardmore — R.N.R.,  Gunner. 

Alex.  M'Pherson,  Ardmore — R.N.R. 

Hector  Ross,  Ardmore — R.N.R. 

Peter  Corbett,  Portlovorachie — R.N.R. 

D.  Corbett,  Portlovorachie— R.N.R. 

J.  MacDonald,  Badcall-Inchard — Canadians. 

J.  Ross,  Achriesgill — Australians. 

Wm.  Ross,  Achriesgill — M.G.C. 

Wm.  Ross,  Achriesgill — Seaforth  Highlanders. 

L.  M'Intosh,  Achriesgill — Cameron  Highlanders. 

Donald  Ross,  Achriesgill — A.  &  S.  Highlanders. 
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APPENDIX    II. 

List  of  Elders  and  Date  of  Their  Ordination. 

1845 — Angus  Calder,  Achrisgill. 

John  Mackenzie,  Achrisgill. 

John  Macleod,  Oldshoremore. 

Donald  Morrison,  Sheigira. 
1865 — Donald  Lamond,  Badcall  Inchard. 

Alexander  Sinclair,  Ardmore. 

Murdo  MacKay,  Druim  na  Gaoithe. 
1866 — John  Gunn,  Rhuvoult. 

Hugh  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie. 

George  Morrison,  Oldshoremore. 
1879 — John  Macleod,  Oldshoremore  (Mac  Thormaid). 
1884 — William  Macintosh,  Achrisgill. 


Donald  MacKay,  Blairmore. 
Hugh  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie. 


>-  Elected  but  did  not 


1889 — William  Macintosh,  Achrisgill. 

Donald  MacKay,  Blairmore. 
1890 — William  Morrison,  Kinlochbervie. 

James  MacKay,  Oldshoremore. 

Hector  Morrison,  Achrisgill. 
1905 — Alexander  MacRae,  Badcall. 

Lachlan  Ross,  Achrisgill. 
1907 — John  Pirie,  Oldshoremore  (Inducted). 
1911 — George  MacPherson,  Ardmore. 

Donald  MacLeod,  Oldshoremore. 

Roderick  Maciver,  Droman. 
1921 — George  MacKay,  Kinlochbervie. 

Alexander  MacRae,  Inshegra  (Teacher). 

Angus  MacKenzie,  Rhuvoult. 


accept  office. 
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The  Present  Tenantry. 


TOWNSHIP 


HOLDING 


Laxford 


Achlighness 


Achriesgill 


Angus  MacLeod  ... 

Robert  Ross 
Mrs.  Kate  Gunn 
Widow,  John  Mackenzie 
George  Macpherson 
Roderick  Corbett 

Wm.  and  Peter  Ross 

County  Council 

Widow,  John  Fraser  (Annie) 
Hugh  Munro 
William  MacLeod 
Mrs.  Dolina  Corbett 
Margaret  Macaskill 
Hector  Ross 
John  Falconer     ... 
George  Mackenzie 
John  Morrison     ... 
Mrs.  John  (Ann)  Morrison 
Wm.  and  John  Campbell 
Admiral  Walter  S.  Parnall 
Alexander  Macrae 
Angus  Campbell 

James  Corbett     

Widow,  Falconer  (Johan) 

Morrison 

Mrs.  Hughina  MacLeod  ... 
Hugh  Campbell   ... 

Hugh  Calder        

Widow,  Angus  Macintosh 
Widow,  Jemima  Mackay 
William  MacLeod 
Angus  Ross          


Small  Holding 
(Ardmore) 


Small  Holding 
(Portlevorchy) 
Small  Holding 
(Ardbeg  Point) 
Police  Station 
Small  Holding 


Cottar 


Small  Holding 
Rhimichie  Farm 
House  -  Kinsaile 

Small  Holding 
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TENANT 


HOLDING 


Achriesgill 


Rhuvolt 


Inshiegra 


Badcall  Inchard 


Kinlochbervie 


Lachlan  Mackay 
Barbara  Mackay 
Widow,  Lachlan  (Barbara) 

Ross 

William  Ross       

Thomas  Fraser  Ross 
Widow,  George  Morrison 
Williamina  Mackay 
Widow,  Lachlan  Ross,  Jr. 

Donald  Morrison 

Angus  Mackenzie 
John  Morrison 
William  Macintosh 

Angus  Macaskill 

Johan  Macaskill  ... 
William  MacLeod 
George  William  Mackay 
Sutherland  Education 

Authority 

David  Todd  (Teacher) 
Alexander  Corbett 
Norman  MacLeod 
Andrew  S.  and  David  L. 

Morrison 
John  Mackay 
John  and  Widow,  George 

(Dolina)  Mackay 
Rev.  Alexander  MacRae 
John  Mackay 
County  Council    ... 
Rev.  Lachlan  A.C.  MacRae 
Donald  MacLeod 

Rev.  John  Macaskill 
Thomas  Gunn 
Thomas  Barr 
General  Trustees,  Church 
of  Scotland 


Small  Holding 
Cottar 


Small  Holding 

H 

Cottar 


Small  Holding 


Cottar 
Small  Holding 

Cottar 

School  and 

Teacher's  House 

Cottar 

it 

Small  Holding 


Poorhouse 

House 

House,  Shop, 
and  Garage 

Small  Holding 
Pier  House 

Old  Manse 
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TOWNSHIP 


Kinlochbervie 


Oldshoremore 


TENANT 


Marcus  Morrison 

John  Morrison 
John  William  Morrison  ... 
Thomas  Mackay  ... 
Donald  R.  Morrison 
Hugh  Morrison    ... 
Donald  R.  Mackay 
John  Hugh  MacLeod 
Allan  MacLeod    ... 
Roderick  Mackay 
Mrs.  Georgina  Gunn 
George  Corbett    ... 
Church  Trustees  ... 

Free  Presbyterian  Church 
Robert  and  Barbara 

Mackenzie 

Widow,  John  Campbell . . . 
William  Hugh  Morrison  . . . 
Isabella  Macintosh 
Angus  Campbell  ... 
Widow,  Edward  Mackay 
Hugh  Calder        


David  Corbett 
George  Corbett,  Senr. 
Sarah  Mackay 
Repres.  of  John  Gunn, 

deceased 
Hector  Gunn  and 

Georgina  Williams 
James  Corbett     ... 
J.  B.  Body,  Esq. 


HOLDING 


Ground  Officer's 

House 
Small  Holding 


Cottar 
Small  Holding 


Church  and 

Manse 


Small  Holding 

Cottar 
Small  Holding 

Cottar 


House,  Shop, 
and  Store 

Loch  Claish 

House,  Shop, 

and  Shed, 

Loch  Claish 

Small  Holding 

ii 

Cottar 

Small  Holding 

Cottar 

Small  Holding 
House 
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TOWNSHIP 


Oldshoremore 


Druimnaguie 


Pollan 


Blarmor 


George  Morrison  ... 
Donald  Campbell 
John  Pirie 

Donald  Taylor  Morrison 
Alexandrina  Mackenzie  ... 
Donald  MacLeod 
Widow,  Betsy  Munro 
John  Mackay 
Donald  and  Barbara  Ross 
Eliza  Eraser  (Teacher)   ... 
George  MacLeod 
Sutherland  Education 
Authority 

Robert  Morrison 

Widow,  Marion  Morrison 

John  Macdonald  ... 
Hugh  MacLeod    ... 
John  Morrison     ... 
Widow,  Thomas  Macdonald 
Boyce  MacLeod    ... 
Widow,  Murdo  Macdonald 
Widow,  Angus  Matheson 
Hugh  Morrison    ... 
George  MacLeod 
Hugh  Mackay 
John  G.  Morrison 
Donald  Corbett    ... 
John  G.  Morrison 
John  Mackay 

Neil  MacLeod      

Roderick  Morrison 
Angus  MacLean  ... 
George  Mackay    ... 
George  Mackay,  Sr. 
Robert  Mackay   ... 


Small  Holding 


School  and 
Teacher's  House 

Small  Holding 

Cottar  and 
Small  Holding 


Cottar 
Small  Holding 

» 

Cottar 

Small  Holding 
» 

V 

Cottar 

Small  Holding 
>» 

Cottar 
Small  Holding 
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TOWNSHIP 


Kinlochbervie 


Oldshoremore 


TENANT 


Marcus  Morrison 

John  Morrison 
John  William  Morrison  ... 
Thomas  Mackay  ... 
Donald  R.  Morrison 
Hugh  Morrison    ... 
Donald  R.  Mackay 
John  Hugh  MacLeod 
Allan  MacLeod    ... 
Roderick  Mackay 
Mrs.  Georgina  Gunn 
George  Corbett    ... 
Church  Trustees  ... 

Free  Presbyterian  Church 
Robert  and  Barbara 

Mackenzie 

Widow,  John  Campbell . . . 
William  Hugh  Morrison  . . . 
Isabella  Macintosh 
Angus  Campbell  ... 
Widow,  Edward  Mackay 
Hugh  Calder        


David  Corbett 
George  Corbett,  Senr. 
Sarah  Mackay 
Repres.  of  John  Gunn, 

deceased 
Hector  Gunn  and 

Georgina  Williams 
James  Corbett     ... 
J.  B.  Body,  Esq. 


HOLDING 


Ground  Officer's 

House 
Small  Holding 


Cottar 
Small  Holding 


Church  and 
Manse 


Small  Holding 

Cottar 
Small  Holding 

Cottar 


House,  Shop, 
and  Store 

Loch  Claish 

House,  Shop, 

and  Shed, 

Loch  Claish 

Small  Holding 

ii 

Cottar 

Small  Holding 

Cottar 

Small  Holding 
House 
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TOWNSHIP 


Oldshoremore 


Druimnaguie 


Pollan 


Blarmor 


George  Morrison  ... 
Donald  Campbell 
John  Pirie 

Donald  Taylor  Morrison 
Alexandrina  Mackenzie  ... 
Donald  MacLeod 
Widow,  Betsy  Munro 
John  Mackay 
Donald  and  Barbara  Ross 
Eliza  Fraser  (Teacher)   ... 
George  MacLeod 
Sutherland  Education 
Authority 

Robert  Morrison 

Widow,  Marion  Morrison 

John  Macdonald  ... 
Hugh  MacLeod    ... 
John  Morrison     ... 
Widow,  Thomas  Macdonald 
Boyce  MacLeod    ... 
Widow,  Murdo  Macdonald 
Widow,  Angus  Matheson 
Hugh  Morrison    ... 
George  MacLeod 
Hugh  Mackay 
John  G.  Morrison 
Donald  Corbett    ... 
John  G.  Morrison 
John  Mackay 
Neil  MacLeod 
Roderick  Morrison 
Angus  MacLean  ... 
George  Mackay    ... 
George  Mackay,  Sr. 
Robert  Mackay   ... 


Small  Holding 


School  and 
Teacher's  House 

Small  Holding 

Cottar  and 
Small  Holding 


Cottar 
Small  Holding 

» 

Cottar 
Small  Holding 

H 

» 

Cottar 
Small  Holding 

j> 

Cottar 
Small  Holding 
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TOWNSHIP 


HOLDING 


Ballnacraig 


Druiman 


Sheigra 


Alexander  Gunn  . . . 
George  MacLeod 
John  Neil  Morrison 
Hugh  Morrison    ... 
John  D.  Morrison 
Eliza  Fraser 
Donald  D.  Morrison 
Wm.  and  Christopher 
MacLeod 

Eric  Morrison 
Roderick  Maciver 
George  Mackay    ... 
Donald  Morrison 
Widow,  Wm.  Hugh 
Mackay  ... 

Hugh  George  Mackay 
Barbara  MacLeod 
Donald  MacLeod 
George  MacLeod 
John  MacLeod     ... 
Angus  Morrison   ... 
Malcolm  Morrison 
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